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THE TRADITION BEHIND 
BOSTONIAN CENSORSHIP 


WILLIAM R. REARDON 


Although the personal idiosyncracies 
and anomalous decisions of modern 
Boston censors are all too well known 
throughout the land, seldom is it re- 
alized that the present policy of Bos- 
tonian censorship grants virtually un- 
limited license to theatricals when com- 
pared to the initial policy of total cen- 
sorship. Since censorship is basically an 
attempt to gain conformity of thought 
through prohibition of expression—an 
obvious problem on a world-wide scale 
today—it might be interesting to note 
how total theatrical censorship was im- 
posed upon Boston for a period of well 
over 160 years, by whom it was imposed, 
and for what reasons. 

. And Morton became Lord of misrule, 
and maintained (as it were) a schoole of 
Athisme. . . . They allso set up a May-pole, 
drinking and dancing aboute it... as if they 
had anew revived and celebrated the feasts 
of the Roman Goddes Flora. . . . Morton like- 
wise (to shew his poetrie) composed sundry 
rimes and verses, some tending to lasciviousness, 
and others to the detraction and scandall of 
some persons which he affixed to this idle or 
idoll May-polle.1 


William R. Reardon is a member of the faculty 
of the Department of Speech and Dramatic Art 
at the State University of Iowa. He is the new 
Book Review Editor of Educational Theatre 
Journal. 

1 William Bradford, History of Plymouth 
Plantation, 1620-1647 (Boston: Published for 
the Mass. Hist. Society by Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1912), II, 46. 


With these words Governor Bradford 
denounced the insouciant Morton who 
had dared become frivolous within a 
decade after the Landing. Whether 
Morton attempted a crude masque or 
satire at “merie mounte”’ must remain 
a moot point, but it is obvious that cer- 
tain theatrical elements were contained 
in this none-too-innocent revelry. To 
the Puritan mind the “idoll May-polle” 
and the “schoole of Athisme’’ were an- 
alogically connected. Morton’s consum- 
mate foolhardiness becomes more evi- 
dent when we consider that twelve dec- 
ades will elapse before a similar temer- 
ity will be exhibited. By that time, 
however, the legal framework for the 
maintenance of future good conduct will 
have been well constructed. . 


Having firmly established the proper 
position of the Puritans in relation to 
theatricals, the ‘next step was not long 
in appearing. The first public book 
burning was conducted in Boston in 
1654. John Reeves and Lodowick Mug- 
gleton “who pretend themselves to be 
the last two witnesses and prophets of 
Jesus Christ” were the authors whose 
tome fed the flames. Because of the 


2 Ancient Charter, Colony and_ Province 
Laws of Mass. Bay (Boston: Thomas Wait for 
the Commonwealth, 1814). Cf. Colony Laws, 
Chapter LI, Section iii, p. 121. 
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position of the Puritans on Quakers and 
heretics, the authors were probably for- 
tunate in not being personally present. 
The task of burning the books, inci- 
dentally, was entrusted to the common 
executioner. 

Whether the memory of Reeves and 
Muggleton served as a basis, or whether 
more courageous souls had dared to 
brave the reigning intolerance of oppos- 
ing views, an Act was passed in 1662 
which gave the Puritans a strangle hold 


on the press: 

For preventing irregularities and abuse to the 
authority of this country by the printing press, 
it is ordered, that henceforth no copy shall be 
printed but by the allowance first had and 
obtained under the hand of Daniel Gookin and 
Mr. Jonathan Mitchel, until this court shall 
take further order therein.’ 


Through a memorable oversight, the 
Puritans had forgotten to put teeth into 
this Act, but this oversight was remedied 
in 1664.‘ Violation of the order meant 
forfeiture of the press and life-long dis- 
missal from the publishing field. To 
complete the censorship, it was made 
into a monopoly in 1681 when Samuel 
Sewall was given sole charge of the 
press and ‘“‘none may presume to set up 
any other press” without- permission 
from the court.® 

Possessed, as they now were, of the 
great authority contained in a complete- 
ly controlled press, the next logical step, 
the control of the actions of the inhabit- 
ants, was assured. A lengthy act in 1699 
made certain that persons using “any 
subtle craft, juggling, or unlawful games 
or plays,” would land in the workhouse 
adorned with fetters and shackles, after 
being treated to a “moderate whipping” 
of not more than ten strokes at once.® 


8Ibid., Appendix. Chapter IV, Section i. 
“Acts Restraining the Press.” 

4 Ibid., Section ii. 

5 Ibid., Section iii. 

6 Ibid. Cf. Province Laws, Chapter LXIII, 
PP. 334-338. 
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Undoubtedly the lenient quality of the 
punishment under this act must be at- 
tributed to the fact that these rogues 
were guilty only of economic heresy in 
the minds of the Puritans. If the slight- 
est taint of blasphemy had been associ- 
ated with their economic instability, no 
modicum of mercy would have been ac- 
corded them. To aid in fulfilling this 
law, the Watch and Ward was activated 
in this same year. Service in this ama- 
teur policing unit was both compulsory 
and unpaid.’ 

The act of 1699 was not as efficacious 
as perhaps had been anticipated. The 
best part of a century had witnessed the 
successful attempt to subdue this stub- 
born land. Fear of want had been com- 
mensurately reduced in the minds of the 
people, and with this reduction came an 
inevitable slackening in application and 
effort. This led to moments of leisure 
time. Leisure demanded pleasure and 
the opportunity for relaxation. Evident- 
ly there had appeared persons both 
capable and anxious to fulfill these 
latter-day requirements. The degree to 
which these persons were successful was 
indicated by the passage of the first law 
against obscenity in this country.’ 
(There is some consolation here for the 
determined Anglophobe. It took Eng- 
land thirty years more to find out about 
the existence of obscenity.) Accordingly, 
in 1712 the law which was to remain as 
the basis for all modern censorship in 
Massachusetts was passed. It provided 
that “no singing, fiddling, piping, or 
any other musick, dancing, or revelling 
shall be suffered or exercised in any tav- 
ern or other publick licensed house.” 
It also provided that any person found 
guilty of “evil communication, wicked, 
profane, impure, filthy and obscene 
songs, composures, writings, or prints 


7 Ibid., Chapter LXV. 
8 Ibid., Chapter CV, pp. 395-399. 
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which are incentives to all manner of 
impieties and debaucheries, shall be 
punished by fine to her majesty not ex- 
ceeding twenty pounds and by standing 
in the pillory with an inscription of the 
crime in capital letters affixed over the 
head.” It was unquestionably painful 
to be “banned in Boston” in the early 
eighteenth century. 

There is a general calumny prevalent 
in theatrical circles—probably fostered 
by generations of irate directors—that 
actors are by and large fairly unintelli- 
gent people. The statement must re- 
main open to dispute, even as an assess- 
ment of the comparative genius or stu- 
pidity of the actors of 1714 must for- 
ever be open to question. In any event, 
even with the punishment of the act of 
1712 staring them in the face, some in- 
trepid souls asked permission to put on 
a play in the Council Chamber. Samuel 
Sewall’s denial of this naive request 
verges on the apoplectic.® 

Yet there was some slight reason in 
the apparent madness of these would-be 
players. They must have been aware of 
the fact that the antipathy of the Puri- 
tans was not directed particularly to- 
ward the realm of drama but rather to- 
ward the sphere of theatre. For the Puri- 
tans were familiar with the works of 
Sophocles, Euripides, Terence, Seneca, 
and other playwrights, and copies of 
dramas were discovered in their librar- 
ies.1° Even such a vehement dictator as 
Cotton Mather would not condemn 
plays in their entirety, but usually spec- 
ified the plays of a particular period." 


®Albert Bushnell Hart, Commonwealth 
History of Massachusetts (New York: The States 
History Company, 1930), II, 283, citing a remark 
made by Samuel Sewall. 
10 George E. Willison, Saints and Strangers 
(New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1945), p. 
0. 
ar Perry Miller and T. H. Johnson, The 
Puritans (New York: American Book Co., 1938), 
P. 686, citing Dr. Cotton Mather’s Student and 
reacher originally written in 1726 as Manu- 
ductio ad Ministerium. 


This seemingly anomalous attitude 
serves to explain the appearance of 
Lillo’s London Merchant in the Boston 
Weekly Journal during 1732.77 The 
Puritan could see in the drama evi- 
dences of morality; in the theatre he 
could see only wasted time and a meet- 
ing place for shiftless, immoral, and ir- 
religious persons. Since one side of the 
Puritan armor was definitely permeable, 
perhaps these first abortive attempts at 
acting arose from a desire to ascertain 
whether the other side of that armor 
might be probed successfully. Without 
question the people kept probing, for by 
1750 plays were being performed in 
Boston. 


The plays performed at this time were 
evidently more numerous than we gen- 
erally imagine, if the lengthy poem in 
the Boston Evening Post of April 23, 
1750, can be credited.** Since all the 
other statements in this poem are cor- 
rect, there seems little reason to discredit 
the lines which refer to the numerous 
plays being performed and their hold 
on the people. There is an amusing 
touch of irony in this issue of the Post. 
It contains our earliest reference to the 
performances of plays, and also contains 
the notice of the passage of an Act to 
Prevent Stage-Plays and other Theatri- 
cal Entertainments. 


The Act of 1750 effectively stifled any 
hope of professional theatre in Boston 
by denying the townsmen both theatres | 
and the right to become members of an 
audience.** Just in case anyone thought 
he could play outside and evade the law, 
more acts followed in the next two years 


12§. Foster Damon, “Varnum’s Ministerial 
Oppression,” Proceedings of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, LV (Part II, 1947), 290. 

13 This poem, by “V.D.,” starts with these 
lines: 

“As many People now-a-days 

Seem pleas’d with nothing more than Plays/” 

14 Ancient Charters, etc. Cf. Appendix. 


Chapter XXXIV, p. 780. 


j 
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which neatly eliminated any fond hopes 
in this direction." 

By 1752, then, the legislative activities 
of the Puritan forces in Massachusetts 
had resulted in a rigid censorship of all 
forms of theatre from dramatic shows 
to pageants, whether conducted indoors 
or out-of-doors. Accompanied by the 
strict control of the press, it would ap- 
pear that a virtual strangle hold had 
been placed on the drama. 


For those people today who cry that 
our hope for continued freedom of 
thought must rest in the strength of our 
colleges, the example of Harvard in 
1758 is consoling. For the gentlemen of 
the College found a loophole in Section 
2 of the Act of 1750 which had failed to 
prohibit the possibility of an amateur 
performance before a limited assembly. 
Harvard offered the standard English 
plays in this year, and received formal 
permission to continue their perform- 
ances in 1762.1° It is almost needless to 
say that such performances were given 
for their oratorical and rhetorical val- 
ues, and that the conception of these 
dramas as plays probably never entered 
the minds of the instructors. Nonethe- 
less, this activity by Harvard must have 
emboldened some of the citizens, for an 
attempt was made at repeal of the the- 
atrical prohibition act in 1767.17 Even 
though this repeal measure failed, it in- 
dicated the existence of a group of citi- 
zens who were strongly pro-theatre. 


The presence of this recalcitrant 
group was felt in the early seventies, and 
the impetus supplied by the flagrant vio- 
lation of the law by the Old Colony 
Club of Plymouth in their production 
of Vanbrugh-Cibber’s Provoked Hus- 


15 Ibid. Cf. Province Laws, Chapter CCLI, 
PP. 595-596. 

16 Damon, op. cit. 

17 Alden Bradford, History of Massachusetts, 
1764-1775 (Boston: Richardson and Lord, 1822), 
p- 116. 
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band might have led to more immediate 
action if the war had not intervened. 
When Burgoyne blithely desecrated Fa- 
neuil Hall with performances during 
the Occupation, he served to antagonize 
even more violently the anti-theatre fac- 
tion. The net result of the British per- 
formances was that the Puritans, in 
1785, hastened to outlaw theatricals for 
twelve years at a time.’* Up to the time 
when we obtained our freedom, the 
Crown had permitted outlawing of the- 
atre only for a period of four years at 
each resolution. 


The years of total censorship were 
drawing to a close, however. Hallam 
and Henry had petitioned for permis- 
sion to play in Boston in 1790, but were 
rejected. In October of the following 
year, a town meeting was called in an 
attempt to get a theatre underway in 
Boston. From this point on, through 
vehement legislative debate and violent 
action on both sides, the battle was 
brought to a culmination through the 
raid on The School for Scandal.® This 
story is too well known to warrant rep- 
etition, but the feeling of the people 
who resented the censorship is well ex- 
pressed in the flamboyant phrasing of 
John Gardiner in a speech to the legis- 
lature: 


The illiberal, unmanly and despotic act, 
which now prohibits Theatrical Exhibitions 
among us, to me, Sir, appears to be the brutal, 
monstrous, pawn of a sour, envious, morose, 
malignant, and truly benighted superstition; 
which, with her impenetrable fogs, hath but too 
long begloomed and disgraced this rising 
country.2°0 


18 Boston Argus, November 13, 1792. Cf. text 
of Governor Hancock’s speech to the Legislature 
dated November 8, 1792, in which the above 
date is ascribed to the re-enactment of the 
prohibition. 

19For this year and a half long struggle, 
complete coverage is available through the fol- 
lowing Boston newspapers of that day: the 
Apollo, the Centinel, the Gazette, and the Argus. 

20 John Gardiner, On the Theatre (Boston: 
Apollo Press, 1792). 
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Bombarded by resolutions and remon- 
strances for months at a time, the weary 
legislators decided to reach a gentle- 
men’s agreement, and in April, 1793, a 
subscription meeting for the new Bos- 
ton Theatre was held.** Even though it 
was still technically illegal to produce 
plays—the law did not become a dead 
letter until 1797—no further efforts were 
made to restrain the theatre enthusiasts. 
In 1806 theatre was finally, if reluctant- 
ly, legalized in Boston.*? 


21 American Apollo, April 9, 1793. 

22 The Laws of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts from November 26, 1780, to February 
28, 1807. Vol. III. Published by Order of the 
General Court (Boston: Manning and Loring, 
1807), p. 243. 


This account, then, is the tradition 
behind Bostonian censorship. Few, if 
any, cities in this world have ever under- 
gone a longer period of total censorship 
of theatricals. But perhaps a few cities 
have ever had such a strong religious 
group in the governing position—a 
group which very carefully legalized its 
sincere and ‘“‘certain” beliefs of the basic 
immorality and economic unfeasibleness 
of the theatre. The force of tradition in 
determining human actions is well rec- 
ognized; if the power of this force does 
not completely mitigate the actions of 
the present Boston censors, it should at 
least serve to make their actions more 
comprehensible. 


Love of the Theatre 


Love of the theatre, like every other kind of love, may be merely an unthink- 
ing emotional response, or it may be a rich emotional experience enhanced by 
fully aroused critical, analytical and discriminatory faculties. Thus those who | 
“love” the theatre may be roughly divided into two main classes: those who ; 
express their “love” for the theatre by the desire to “go to a show,” and those who, . 
in the fine phrase alas no longer current, desire to “go to the play.” The number 
of the former is legion; the number of the latter pitifully small. Indeed the one 
unshakable conviction to which my long and varied experience as a dramatic 
critic, a play reader and a lecturer on the drama has brought me is that those 
who “love” the theatre most, care least about the play. Nor is there here the 
slightest contradiction. Because the great theatre-going public which so “loves” 
the theatre may be described as suffering from excessive “theatre-consciousness” 
and at the same time as almost totally deficient in “play-consciousness.”—Anita 
Block, The Changing World in Plays and Theatre (Boston: Little, Brown, 1939), s 
p- 3. Quoted by permission. 


The Well-Adjusted Player 


Generally speaking, the mood necessary to play comedy is easier to achieve 
than the mood for drama or tragedy, perhaps because comedy brings a release 
and a relief from the cares of daily life. It is therefore only too easy for one 
gifted with a player’s temperament to enter a world of make-believe in which he 
will experience a well-being and sense of happiness and fun which he may not 
have felt since he woke up that morning.—Michael Redgrave, The Actor's Ways 
and Means (London: William Heinemann, 1953), p. 38. Quoted by permission. 
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THE ROLE OF THE RIVER PLATE IN 
COLONIAL HISPANIC AMERICAN DRAMA 


MICHAEL V. KARNIS 


Most theatre histories which cover the 
early development of the theatre in the 
western hemisphere dwell on the glitter- 
ing aspects of theatre life and activities 
in Mexico and Peru. Mexico City and 
Lima, as most theatre students know, 
reached a high level of theatrical 
achievement in the seventeenth century 
and shared the pomp and splendor of 
the viceregal theatre during the eight- 
eenth century. In architecture and act- 
ing their theatres were comparable with 
those of Spain. Isolated instances of 
dramatic performances in these countries 
are recorded as early as the sixteenth 
century. 


In the more distant and less exotic 
flat plains of the River Plate region, 
however, theatrical activities did not ap- 
pear until more than a century later. 
And when they did appear in the early 
eighteenth century, the remoteness of 
the region and the very turbulence of its 
history caused many of the best creative 
works in this new theatre to become scat- 
tered and lost in part and to remain 


Michael V. Karnis is a member of the Depart- 
ment of Speech at the University of California, 
Berkeley. During the past ten years, on grants 
from learned societies, he has made theatre 
studies in Chile, Argentina, Bolivia, and Peru. 
Frequent contributor of published notes on 
educational theatre activities and on historical 
research in South and Central America, Mr. 
Karnis is currently head of the English pro- 
gram for foreign students at Berkeley. 


unknown. Scholars in very recent years 
have sought out these available manu- 
scripts and have studied them with the 
thought of identifying them and judg- 
ing their literary value. The purpose of 
this discussion is to point out which of 
these works of the River Plate theatre 
during the colonial period bring Argen- 
tina into third place with respect to the 
other Hispanic American countries, fol- 
lowing Mexico and Peru. 


I 


From the literary point of view, His- 
panic America can count a limited num- 
ber of writers of comedies and dramas 
that rate with the Spanish classicists. In 
Mexico appear the serious writers Fer- 
nan Gonzalez de Eslava who, by the end 
of the sixteenth century, had written 
sixteen short pieces; Sor Juana Inés de 
la Cruz, author of the comedies Los em- 
petios de una casa and Amor es mas 
laberinto, as well as the auto, El divino 
narciso;? Augustin de Salazar y Torres, 
seventeenth-century writer who achieved 
such merit as to have two works included 
by Rivadeneyra in the famous collec- 


1 First edited in Mexico in 1610; but more 
recently José Rojas Garciduefias re-edited some 
of them in Autos y coloquios del siglo XVI 
(México, 1939), IV. 

2 Francisco Monterde, Cultura mexicana, 
Aspectos literarios, Poetas y prosistas del siglo 
XVI a nuestros dias (México, 1946). 
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tion of Spanish writers;* Eusebio Vela, 
eighteenth century, who is the author of 
some fourteen comedies;* and the great 
writer Juan Ruiz de Alarcén, the dis- 
puted figure of Mexican and Spanish 
literature.© In Peru the famous Pedro 
de Peralta Barnuevo late seventeenth- 
century and early eighteenth-century 
comedy writer, author of two outstand- 
ing works, of the good Spanish transla- 
tion of Corneille’s Rodogune,® and of 
eight minor pieces;’ Juan del Valle y 
Caviedes, noted satiric poet of the late 
seventeenth century of whom three short 
works are known;® Lorenzo de las Llam- 
ozas, of the same century;* and Juan del 
Castillo, eighteenth-century playwright 
with thirteen known dramatic writings;*° 
in Ecuador, from very early times, there 
is Jacinto de Evia; in Argentina, to be 
discussed further in the following sec- 
tion: Cristébal de Aguilar, noteworthy 


3 Biblioteca de autores espanoles (Madrid, 
1859), II, 241-284. The plays included are El 
encanto es la hermosura and Elegir al enemigo. 

4 Jefferson Rea Spell and Francisco Monterde, 
Eusebio Vela, Sus obras y el teatro en México a 
principios del siglo XVIII (México, 1948). This 
serves as a good modern edition of his comedies. 
Also, Armando de Maria y Campos, Adanzas y 
picardias de Eusebio Vela, Autor y comediante 
mexicano del siglo XVIII (México, 1944). 

5 For a spirited discussion of his life, see 
James D. Allison, “The First American-Born 
Dramatist,” ETJ, 111 (December, 1951), 347-348. 
For a complete bibliography, see Alfonso Reyes, 
“Bibliografia de Ruiz de Alarcén,” Letras mext- 
canas, VIII (1939), 12ff. 

6 Refer also to Irving A. Leonard’s “An 
Early Peruvian Adaptation of Corneille’s Rodo- 
gune,” The Hispanic Review, V (April, 1937), 
172-176. 

, 7Irving A. Leonard (ed.), Pedro de Peralta 
Barnuevo, Obras dramdticas con un apéndice de 
poemas inéditos (Santiago de Chile, 1937). 

8 Rubén Vargas Ugarte (ed.), Obras dra- 
maticas de Juan del Valle y Caviedes (Lima, 
1 
uitlermo Lohmann Villena, “El arte 
dramatico en Lima durante el virreinato,” 
Monografias 3, No. 12, Ser. 2 (Madrid, 1945). 

10 Rubén Vargas Ugarte (ed.), Obras de Fray 
Francisco del Castillo Andraca y Tamayo (Lima, 
1948), II. Also, edited by Vargas Ugarte, De 
nuestro antiguo teatro, Coleccién de piezas 
dramaticas de los siglos XVI, XVII, y XVIII 
(Lima, 1943), IV. 

11 Jacinto.-de Evia, Ramillete de varias flores 
poéticas (Madrid, 1676). 


late eighteenth century writer whose 
works were not identified with him in 
Argentina until 1946; and Manuel de 
Lavardén, a poet and dramatist highly 
respected during his time, but of whose 
work too little is extant to classify close- 
ly. 

In the first plane of these colonial 
playwrights, figure Juan Ruiz de Alar- 
con, Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, and 
Pedro de Peralta Barnuevo. In the sec- 
ond plane, in disputable order of merit, 
are the Mexicans Eusebio Vela, Fernan 
Gonzalez de Eslava, Agustin de Salazar 
y Torres; the Peruvians Juan del Cas- 
tillo, Juan del Valle y Caviedes, and 
Lorenzo de las Llamozas; the Ecuadoran 
Jacinto de Evia; and the Argentines 
Cristobal de Aguilar and Manuel de 
Lavardeén. 


II 


The figure that heads the list of the 
River Plate colonial playwrights is Ar- 
gentina’s Cristébal de Aguilar. As re- 
cently as 1946, while working in the Na- 
tional Library in Buenos Aires on ma- 
terial for his book dealing with colonial 
drama in America,’? the Argentine the- 
atre historian J. Luis Trenti Rocamora 
came across a volume entitled Los hijos 
de la fé* He thought offhand that it 
was a discourse on the works of a secret 
anticlerical organization which carried 
the same name. So after his book had 
been set up in the press, he went back 
out of curiosity to look at the volume. 
To his amazement he found in it some 
dramatic selections and some notes that 
led him to the discovery of Cristébal de 
Aguilar. 

This new major writer, unknown until 
that time, was identified as having come 


12 Fl teatro en la América colonial (Buenos 
Aires, 1947). 

13 This is from his own recounting to the 
writer. Refer also to his article, “Cristébal de 
Aguilar, Un desconocido dramaturgo en la 
Cérdoba colonial,” Boletin de Estudios de 
Teatro, XX-XXI_ (1048), 7. 
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from the city of Cordoba in the interior 
of Argentina. The church records in 
that city shed a great deal of informa- 
tion on him: Although he was born in 
Spain, his family brought him to the 
River Plate while he was still an infant. 
He resided in Cérdoba for 80 years un- 
til his death in 1828, and he was active 
throughout his life in community affairs. 

The Argentines justly consider de 
Aguilar a national writer because his 
plays, five of which have been edited and 
published,™* tell us much about life in 
colonial Argentina. They were all writ- 
ten in Cérdoba and were probably per- 
formed there by local actors. Altogether 
eleven works have been traced to him;?* 
among them are three full comedies, 
several complete dramas, some dialogues, 
and some poetry. 

The second figure in the list of Ar- 
gentina’s colonial playwrights is Manuel 
de Lavardén. He was born in Argentina, 
did all of his writing in the country, and 
was a well-known poet—author of the 
famous Oda al Rio Parand.* 

That he was intensely interested in 
and well acquainted with the theatre 
is shown in his personal writings,’ as 
well as by the skillful construction of 
his tragedy entitled Los araucanos, based 
on Ercilla’s great epic of Chile’s indig- 
enous people, La araucana.** Unfor-: 
tunately, there is no record of its ever 
having been played either in Argentina 
or elsewhere. 

His other completed work, Siripo, was 


14 Trenti Rocamora, Seleccién dramdtica de 
Cristébal de Aguilar (Buenos Aires, 1950). 

15 Ibid., p. 24. This is a complete listing of 
his known works. 

16 Mariano G. Bosch, Manuel de Lavardén 
poeta y fildsofo (Buenos Aires, 1944). This is 
the most thorough study made on this writer. 

17 This correspondence is with Antonio VaAl- 
dez, priest of Sicuani, a man who played a 
signi cant part in the preservation of the 
other famous American drama, Ollantay. 

18 Reference is made to the Archivo del 
Congreso de la Nacién, Document LVIII, which 
refers to this tragedy and names its author as 
_— (caja 12, carp. 45, leg. 21, doc. 1, f. 
Bi). 
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a drama intensely American in spirit. 
It concerned the tragic sacking of the 
Sebastian Cabot white settlement on the 
River Plate by the Timbu Indians. The 
plot revolves around the love of the 
tribal chieftain, Siripo, for the wife of 
a member of Cabot’s company. ‘This 
play has been so completely destroyed, 
unfortunately, that its exact plot can- 
not be reconstructed.*® Records show 
that it opened in 1789 in the Buenos 
Aires theatre of the Rancheria, but that 
the prompt copy—and for all we know, 
the only copy—was destroyed by the 
fire that swept the theatre in 1792.7° 

Historians do not permit us to be- 
come too disheartened by this loss, how- 
ever. The dean of Argentine letters, 
Ricardo Rojas, has traced reports on 
the existence of the complete script in- 
tact up to the year 1897.71 Perhaps some- 
day a copy of it will appear so that it 
can be read and judged. 

In the meantime, the only remnant 
of this Siripo which we have is the major 
part of its second act—and the authen- 
ticity of that has not been established. 
Mariano G. Bosch, chief historian of 
Argentina’s theatre, provided convincing 
evidence that it is a rewritten second act, 
set up with a changed plot and in in- 
ferior verse.22 Both Bosch and Trenti 
Rocamora*® have attempted to prove 
that this was done after 1810 by the 


19 Pedro Henriquez Urefia, “El teatro en la 
América espafiola,” Cuadernos de cultura teat- 
ral, III (1936), in which the plot is attributed 
to the Italian play Lucia Miranda, by the Valen- 
cian Jesuit, Manuel Lassela (Bologna, 1784). 

20 Miguel Navarro Viola, “Fastos de la Améri- 
ca espafiola,” Revista de Buenos Aires, Il 
(1863), 99. 

21 Ricardo Rojas, Los Coloniales, Historia de 
la literatura argentina, IV (Buenos Aires, 1948), 
80. 

. 22 Mariano G. Bosch, “Luis Ambrosio Morante 
ante el problema del Siripo apécrifo tenido por 
de Lavardén,” Boletin de la Academia Argentina 
de letras, II (1935), 123-172. Further reference 
is made to the article by the same writer, “De 
—_— es el Siripo que se conoce Siripo y Yara,” 

oletin de Estudios de Teatro, XII (1946), 5-18. 

23 He liscusses this point in his article on de 
Aguilar. See note 13 above. 
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actor and theatre worker, Luis Ambrosio 
Morante, who was spurred on to this 
by another play entitled Siripo y Yara o 
El campo de la matanza—again a frag- 
mentary piece seemingly disjointed, and 
also obviously drawn from Lavardén’s 
original. 

With its identity so clouded and so 
contended, and with its original script 
perhaps lost forever, Siripo has joined 
the Ollantay of the Incas** as one of 
the most written about pieces in His- 
panic American dramatic literature. 


III 


In the River Plate there exists no 
abundant colonial theatre bibliography. 
Complete dramatic texts of the colonial 
period are few in number. In Argentina 
the most substantial aid in dating 
extant dramatic pieces and ascertaining 
their authorship is the Cartas Anuas de 
la Compatiia de Jests.2> This is the 
earliest work which records accurately 
the decrees and publications of ma- 
terials, even performances of dramatic 
pieces. It shows that not only comedies 
and dramas were popular on the stage 
in this region, but that all other minor 
forms of dramatic composition ac- 
ceptable on the Spanish stage were pre- 
sented here as they were in Mexico and 
Peru. 


The best of the colonial writers, in- 
cluding above all Sor Juana Inés de la 
Cruz, who has been referred to earlier, 
turned frequently to short pieces, main- 
ly loas,?® as a type of dramatic expres- 
sion. The /oa was written frequently on 
the spur of the moment for certain 


24 Michael V. Karnis, “Surviving Pre-Colum- 
bian Drama,” ETJ, IV (March, 1952), 39-45- 

23 The greater part of the Cartas Anuas had 
been published by the Instituto de Investiga- 
ciones Histéricas, Facultad de Filosofia y Letras 
(Buenos Aires, 1920). 

26 Poemas, end ed. (Madrid, 1690), contains 
nine of her loas; Las Obras (Barceolon, 1693), 
II, contains seven others. 


occasions and generally was in honor of 
a certain person. It was often by an 
anonymous writer and was usually 
copied from a classical model with 
names and places changed to meet the 
local situation. 


The Cartas Anuas mentions a loa 
which was written in Argentina’s prov- 
ince of Sante Fé in 1717 by Antonio 
Fuentes del Arco, dedicated to the King 
for his relaxing the import tax levied on 
the popular tea-like leaf (mate) which 
is imported from the neighboring 
country of Paraguay and which has been 
handed down from the Indians to the 
whites as the national drink of the 
entire River Plate region. This loa is 
recognized as the first dramatic piece 
written in Argentina by an Argentine.?? 
It is this historical significance rather 
than any literary merit, however, which 
is its claim to fame. 


Another loa was written by an 
anonymous author in the province of 
Corrientes in 1761 with the purpose of 
celebrating the coronation of Spain's 
Carlos III.2* The loa entitled El ano 
1795 en Buenos Aires was exhumed and 
published as long ago as 1910,?° but its 
complete originality has been challenged 
even to this day by some scholars in the 
River Plate theatre.*° Also in the late 
eighteenth century there was published 


27 Trenti Rocamora, “La primera pieza teatral 
argentina,” Boletin de Estudios de Teatro, XV 
(1946), 224-234. Also, by the same author, “El 
santafesino Antonio Fuentes del Arco, autor de 
la primera pieza teatral que se conoce,” Boletin 
de Estudios Etnogrdficos y Coloniales (Santa 
Fé, 1947), 2, 49°58. 

28 Ricardo Rojas, ‘Una loa colonial en honor 
a Carlos III (1761),” Textos Dramdaticos, I, 
1 (1923). In the historical collection of the 
Instituto Nacional de Estudios de Teatro there 
is a letter written by an unidentified “Sr. Ortiz” 
which claims that he himself is author of the 
piece. 

29 Mariano G. Bosch, Historia del teatro en 
Buenos Aires (Buenos Aires, 1910), Appendix, 
479-485. 

30 Trenti Rocamora, Seleccién dramdtica de 
Cristébal de Aguilar, p. 17. 
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the text of a loa dated between 1784 
and 1789." 

In addition to the loas, the following 
works in the extant Argentine colonial 
literature have aroused the attention of 
and caused disagreement among scholars 
for the past fifty years: El examen de 
los sainetes, El valiente y la fantasma, 
and El amor de la estanciera, Historian 
Bosch believed—as have most others 
who have studied the pieces—that the 
first two mentioned belong to the 
colonial period.** The third, El valiente 
y la fantasma, is a fragment of an en- 
tremés, a minor dramatic skit presented 
between the acts of a major production, 
having no connection with either the 
subject or plot of the major play. El 
examen de los sainetes is the River 
Plate’s most famous complete play of 
the period, It is, as might be expected 
from its title, a sainete in form. The 
sainete in Spanish drama is a kind of 
farce or short light dramatic composition 
which usually deals with some aspect of 
the life of the middle class. Both of 
these latter sainetes are by anonymous 
writers, and most scholars accept them 
as original texts although some scenes 
seem reconstructed.** Even more serious 
is the doubt which exists with reference 
to the setting of the play El amor de la 
estanciera, which Bosch designates as 
belonging to the year 178q.** It is gen- 
erally recognized, however, as a play 
belonging either to the late years of the 


81 Trenti Rocamora, “Un impreso de interés 
para la historia del teatro colonial portefio,” 
Universidad (Santa Fé, Universidad Nacional 
del Litoral), XXI (1949), 289-297. 

82 Mariano G. Bosch, Teatro Antiguo de 
Buenos Aires (Buenos Aires, 1904), pp. 79-80. 
Also, by the same author, Historia del teatro 
en Buenos Aires, p. 466. 

88 Trenti Rocamora, Seleccién dramatica de 
Cristébal de Aguilar, p. 16. 

%4 Mariano G. Bosch, “El amor de la estan- 
ciera,” Textos Dramdticos, IV, 1 (1935). It is 
of interest to note that Ricardo Rojas in his 
Historia de la literatura argentina, 1, 337, at- 
tributes it to Juan Baltasar Maciel. 
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colonial period or to the very days of 
Argentina’s independence. In spite of 
the uncertainty of its date, this drama is 
considered to mark the beginning of 
the creole theatre in Argentina.*® As 
such it holds an important place in the 
history of Hispanic American dramatic 
literature. 


IV 


With respect to the role of the River 
Plate in the drama of colonial America, 
the following conclusions may be made: 
Argentina rightly follows Mexico and 
Peru in order of theatrical activities 
and quality and quantity of dramatic 
literature produced. It has one author 
whose influence was limited by his rel- 
ative geographical isolation but who 
has eleven known works attributed to 
him: Cristébal de Aguilar. It has one 
author of recognized artistic quality, 
who was highly respected during his 
epoch, but whose works have not all 
yet been assembled and are too in- 
complete to be judged fully: Manuel de 
Lavardén. It has one national writer, 
first in chronological order, with one 
loa of value: Antonio Fuentes del Arco. 
It has three loas of limited interest: 
the /oa of Corrientes of 1761, the one of 
Buenos Aires of 1784-1789, and the one 
entitled El ano 1795 en Buenos Aires. 
It has three works of undoubted literary 
value but too doubtful as to identity 
and origin to be accepted per se: El 
amor de la estanciera, El examen de los 
sainetes, and El valiente y la fantasma. 
The cultured theatre of the period is 
best represented by Lavardén’s tragedy, 
Siripo; and the popular theatre is best 
represented by the creole (or gauchesque) 
sainete, El amor de la estanciera. 


85Ismael Moya, Romancero (Buenos Aires, 
1941), I, 169-170. The term “creole” as used 
here means “native” or “national”; concerning 
persons, it is one born in America of European 
ancestry. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF 
CHEKOV'S DRAMATURGY 


ROBERT W. CORRIGAN 


I 


Chekov’s importance in the drama is 
due to the fact that he carried the real- 
istic tradition of drama to its complet- 
tion. If we take Ibsen as the pivotal 
figure of naturalism in the drama, we 
can go in one of two directions: toward 
the expressionism of Strindberg’s later 
plays or toward the indirect realism of 
Chekov’s mature work. In Ibsen we find 
the realistic view centered in the strug- 
gles of a hero. This is not photographic 
naturalism; Ibsen tried to show that 
the greatest realities of human existence 
could be represented artistically by focus- 
ing them in the relationships of a strong 
central hero to himself, to those around 
him, and to society in general. Strindberg 
felt that the only reality was that of 
the dream, or at best of the secret in- 
ner workings of the mind. His last 
plays sharply point out the unreality of 
externals. Everything is fraudulent; 
people are not what they pretend to be 
and the only way to know them is to 
explore the shady recesses of their 
subconscious minds as manifested in 
their dreams. 

Chekov went in the other direction. 


He viewed life in such a way that the 
greatest reality of existence was, in fact, 


Robert W. Corrigan is a member of the staff 
at Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. 


the pretense that people wear like a 
mask through life. We must not, how- 
ever, confuse this “mask” concept with 
the way it is used by Pirandello or Yeats. 
Like them, Chekov did believe that 
people do put on the appropriate mask 
to meet each situation in life; further- 
more he believed that the mask stays 
on even when a person is alone. But, and 
here is the important difference, Chekov 
did not feel that the mask is the person. 
For Pirandello the appearance is the 
reality; Chekov saw the appearance as 
an apparent reality which hides the 
true nature of the individual. For ex- 
ample, in an often quoted passage writ- 
ten by Chekov while he was working on 
The Wood Demon, an early play which 
was later reworked to become Uncle 
Vanya, Chekov formulated an attitude 
toward the drama which has often been 
badly misinterpreted. He wrote: 

The demand is made that the hero and the 
heroine (of a play) should be dramatically ef- 
fective. But in life people do not shoot them- 
selves, or hang themselves, or fall in love, or 
deliver themselves of clever sayings every 
minute. They spend most of their time eating, 
drinking, running after women or men, or talk- 
ing nonsense. It is therefore necessary that this 
should be shown on the stage. A play ought to 
be written in which the people should come 
and go, dine, talk of the weather, or play cards, 
not because the author wants it but because 
that is what happens in real life. Life on the 
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stage should be as it really is and the people, 
too, should be as they are and not stilted.1 


The crucial sentences in the passage 
are: “But in life people do not shoot 
themselves, or hang themselves, or 
fall in love, or deliver themselves of 
clever sayings every minute. They spend 
most of their time eating, drinking, 
running after women or men, or talk- 
ing nonsense. It is therefore necessary 
that this should be shown on the stage.” 
In spite of these remarks, the fact 
remains that in Chekov’s last four plays 
we do find occurring just those things 
which he said do not happen in life. 
Konstantin Treplev does kill himself 
in The Sea Gull. Solyony does shoot 
Tusenback in a duel in The Three Sis- 
ters; Vanya does try to shoot Serebryakov 
in Uncle Vanya. Uncle Vanya does say, 
“What a fine day to hang oneself!” Fur- 
thermore, Chekov’s characters are always 
quoting and trying to be clever. And 
ironically we see that the people in his 
plays are always falling in love. Very sel- 


dom do we find Chekov’s characters 


“running after women or men” in any 


active sense; they are rather inactively: 


“falling in love’ with one another. In 
fact, in those cases where “falling in 
love” becomes more than talk and is in 
any sense realized, it only more sharply 
points at the constant proclamations of 
love which never materialize. 


Let us briefly look at one of his later 
plays. In The Sea Gull we discover seven 
occurrences of “falling in love.” Kon- 
stantin with Nina, Nina with Trigorin, 
Masha with Konstantin, Polina with 
Dorn, Madame Arkadin with Trigorin, 
Medvedenko with Masha, and the un- 
conscious and almost incestuous ambi- 
valence of Konstantin for his mother, 
Madame Arkadin. In The Sea Gull half 
of these relationships are realized; Nina 


1As quoted in David Magarshack, Chekov 
as Dramatist (London, 1952), p. 84. 
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has an affair with Trigorin, Polina is 
married to Shamraev, Masha finally mar- 
ries Medvedenko, and the affair of 
Madame Arkadin and Trigorin goes on 
throughout the play. These relation- 
ships are normal, dull, and quite true 
to life; they are “what happen in real 
life.” Nina’s affair is brief and fruitless; 
Polina is dully but inextricably mar- 
ried to Shamraev; Masha marries Med- 
vedenko out of frustration and proceeds 
to make life miserable for him; and 
Madame Arkadin and Trigorin stick 
together not only out of weakness, but 
because of their common need for a 
mutual admiration society. But here is 
my point: the chief function of these 
realized relationships is to focus our at- 
tention on those relationships which 
never are and never can be realized. 
Chekov is thus able to present a truer 
picture of life “as it is’ and to represent 
that inner world of emotion which 
exists under the mask of outward ap- 
pearance. 

His drama is an attempt to show what 
the nature of man’s existence is in 
reality—an attempt to show life as it 
is. He achieves this by heightening the 
apparent reality to such a point that it 
becomes ludicrous; in this way we come 
to recognize the meaning of the all- 
important inner world of emotion 
which exists beneath the surface. This 
results in a dramaturgy which is much 
more complex than that required by 
either Ibsen’s or Strindberg’s art. Rather 
than doing away with appearances, he 
works indirectly through them in order 
to present reality. Thus his mature 
plays, aptly called dramas of indirection, 
neither concentrate the experiences of 
reality into a hero, nor do they reduce 
experience to the subconscious reality 
of the dream. Since Chekov works in- 
directly through appearance to reality, 
his dramaturgy is at once oblique and 
inferential in its nature. What does this 
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mean in terms of his dramaturgy? What 
effect will it have on the structure of 
his plays? 


II 


The first factor to be considered is 
that Chekov always presents what he sees 
to be the truth of reality in an exagger- 
ated way. He cannot shew both appear- 
ance and reality simultaneously unless 
he disguises the reality in exaggeration. 
Thus we find in all of Chekov’s plays 
characters making brilliantly incisive 
remarks about the nature of things and 
yet they are said in such a way and are 
put in such an incongruous and ludi- 
crous context that we do not stop to 
take them seriously when we hear them. 
The force of these statements is driven 
home cumulatively; we are suddenly 
aware as the act of the play ends that 
the characters have done just the op- 
posite in their actions to what they have 
expounded they should do: in their 
dialogue. These flashes of self-revelation 
have been more than static, isolated, and 
disconnected statements of opinion; 
despite all their apparent ludicrousness, 
they have become ironically true. Thus, 
Yelena in Uncle Vanya says to Sonya in 
the second act: 


You must not look at people that way. It isn’t 
right. You must trust and believe in people, 
(pause) or life becomes impossible. 


Even at this point in the play we know 
that this is just what Yelena does not do, 
We tend to laugh at the incongruity of 
the situation; but as we leave the the- 
atre, our stomachs begin to squirm as 
the truth of her statement begins to sink 
in. Look at Yelena and you can see in 
dramatic terms just how impossible life 
can really become. But Chekov has 
achieved his effect indirectly. 

In order to work in this manner Che- 
kov is required to change the generally 
accepted view of presenting character in 
his plays. He must ask himself the ques- 
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tion: “How can I make this exposition 
of truths both plausible and ludicrous?” 
He achieves it by making all of his char- 
acters dramatize themselves. They all 
become, as does Astrov, introspective 
and consumed with critical self-analysis. 
This is not done in order that they may 
know themselves, but rather to heighten 
themselves in their own opinion: such is 
Konstantin’s discussion of his art in 
The Sea Gull or Kuligin’s gift of his 
book to Vershinin in Three Sisters. They 
look inward and see all their problems— 
real or imaginary—and then they build 
them up with great enjoyment. They 
either wallow sentimentally in them- 
selves, or they project their own inade- 
quacies and failures on to others. 

The young Chekov showed remark- 
able insight into human nature when, 
in his early “That Worthless Fellow 
Platonov,” he has Triletsky point out 
to Platonov that Marya is not a fool, 
but merely a victim of his dissatisfac- 
tion with his own life. “There are mo- 
ments, my friend,” he tells Platonov, 
“when one wants to hate someone, to 
take it out of someone, to make some- 
one suffer for something one is ashamed 
of. So why not try it on with her? She’s 
just the person for it. She is weak, 
timid, and quite stupidly trustful so far 
as you are concerned.” Chekov pre- 
sented this idea dramatically in Act II 
of Uncle Vanya in the bitter opening 
scene where Serebryakov almost destroys 
Yelena (if she could be destroyed) in 
his attempts to justify a life which he 
knows has been a failure. 

This self-dramatization makes it neces- 
sary for each of Chekov’s characters to 
build and then operate in his own 
little world. To be completely self-cen- 
tered makes social responsibility of any 
kind nearly impossible. Each character 
has his own thoughts and problems with 
which he is usually morbidly consumed. 
As a result the people in Chekov’s plays 
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never seem to hear or notice one an- 
other. Each has room only for himself 
and each acts in a social vacuum. The 
world of The Cherry Orchard or of Un- 
cle Vanya is one world, but its unity is 
that of similarity. Each of the characters 
is an individual world and this is the 
common, unifying element of the play’s 
world. 

And yet it is not always easy to keep 
the walls of these private worlds from 
breaking down. We notice that Chekov 
generally sets his characters in restricted 
areas. The interiors are always closely 
confined rooms; the exteriors are usually 
attached to the house or are near by; 
and always the settings in their confine- 
ment symbolically mirror the play’s ac- 
tion. This is most brilliantly seen in 
Three Sisters where there is a progres- 
sion of settings parallel to Natasha’s vic- 
tory over Andrey and his three sisters. 
The first act opens with the three sisters 
in the drawing room dominating the 
action, and the act ends with the visit of 
Natasha. The second act opens with 
Natasha, now married to Andrey, carry- 
ing her sinister candle and in control of 
the drawing room; she soon suggests 
that Irina move into Olga’s room so that 
the baby may have a warm nursery. 
The third act finds the two sisters to- 
gether in one room; Andrey is allowed 
only in his study, and Natasha, still 
with candle, is suggesting that her child 
by Protopopov be put in the study. The 
fourth act opens with all the sisters out 
of doors and about to leave the Prozorov 
mansion; Andrey is outside wheeling 
his child in a buggy, while Natasha and 
Protopopov are inside with their child 
playing “The Maiden’s Prayer” on the 
piano. Chekov symbolically brings the 
eviction to an end by having Andrey 
follow Tchebutykin’s advice “to take 
your stick and walk off’—to accept the 
role of the wandering “mendicant.” 

Chekov’s characters are always in con- 
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tact with one another and it is some 
times difficult to maintain a complet 
self-centeredness. As a result all of the 
characters must have a protective escape 
to which they can resort if too much i: 
demanded of them. The Cherry Or 
chard is filled with escapes from reality 
Notice the constant reference to stimu 
lants: coffee, tea, vodka, brandy, anc 
kvass for the peasants. For some, like 
Sonya in Uncle Vanya, unknowing re- 
ligious belief is an escape; for others. 
such as Vanya, it is sleep; for Astrovy it 
is beauty; for Gaev it is billiards and 
gum drops; for Andrey it is his violin 
and his book; and for the rest (and es. 
pecially Vanya, Sonya, and Irina) it is 
work. No matter what the nature of the 
escape may be, they are all means by 
which Chekov’s characters can return 
to their own little personal world when 
outside demands become too great. 


Ill 


This fact also explains another ele- 
ment of Chekov’s drama. We are con- 
tinually told that Chekov is funny; in 
fact, Chekov calls most of his plays 
comedies. Yet we know that the lines 
themselves are very seldom humorous. 
I do not believe that Chekov’s plays are 
comic in the sense that Magarshack sug- 
gests in his valuable book Chekov as 
Dramatist. Magarshack states that Che- 
kov’s plays conform more or less to 
“Aristotle’s definition of comedy as ‘an 
imitation of characters of a lower type 
who are not bad in themselves but whose 
faults possess something ludicrous in 
them.’ ’’? Chekov is imitating an action 
larger than this, and Aristotle’s defini- 
tion (when applied to Chekov’s plays) 
is not only limiting, but it excludes those 
elements of isolation, defeat, and futility 
in the plays which Magarshack, I be- 
lieve, unsuccessfully tries to reinterpret. 


2 Ibid., p. 272. 
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Essentially, the comedy lies in the 
incongruous order of the dialogue. The 
incongruous substitution of what is for 
what ought to be is funny. All comedy 
is one kind of exemplification of the 
proposition that nothing actual is whol- 
ly logical. As a result one character in 
Chekov's plays says something that makes 
sense and is important in terms of his 
own little world. The person with whom 


he is talking is in his own little world; 


and if he is listening at all, it is within 


an entirely different context. This re- 
sults in a reply which makes very little 
_ sense. The comedy is further heightened 


when the first character continues as 
if the second had made a logical reply. 


- Chekov achieves a comic effect as well 


as an ironic comment on the action by 
this chaotic presentation of conflicting 
actions and speeches. We recall a pas- 
sage from Act II of Three Sisters which 


illustrates this chaos: 

MASHA: Gogol says: It is boring to live in this 
world, gentlemen. 

TUSENBACH: And I say: It is difficult to argue 
with you, gentlemen! Why you com- 
pletely ... 

TCHEBUTYKIN: (Reading a newspaper.) Balzac 
was married in Berditcheff .. . 

IRINA: (As she lays out cards for patience, mus- 
ing) Balzac was married in Berditcheff. 
TUSENBACH: The die is cast. You know, Maria 

Sergeyevna, I have tendered my resignation. 


Such dialogue not only provides the 
essence of Chekov’s humor, but as Hen- 
ry Popkin pointed out: 

Such dialogue gives us an ironic insight into 
the unimportance of self-importance. As the 
loose talk spills out in all directions, a few 
persistent souls endeavor to interpret their 
precious individualities and encounter obstacles 
—the precious individualities of others. Trying 
to communicate out of their solitude, they are 
able to convey only to the audience in the 
theatre. The superficial chaos, it turns out, 
conceals a perfectly constructed ironic mechan- 
ism for the display of human frailty.’ 


8Henry Popkin, “Chekov, the Ironic 
Spectator,” Theatre Arts, XXXVI (March, 1952), 


17. 


Finally, let us take one example from 
Uncle Vanya. In the first act Vanya has 
been arguing with his mother and he 
concludes by saying, “It is a fine day to 
hang oneself!” This line is immediately 
followed by the old maid coming in to 
look for the chickens. “Here chick, chick, 
chick,” she says. In her world of do- 
ing her job this is a perfectly logical 
line; but coming after Vanya’s ironic 
self-dramatizing, it is not only immense- 
ly funny, but it acts as a commentary on 
Vanya’s line. The result is a kind of 
grotesque humor which makes us laugh 
with a lump in our throat. It is funny 
until we realize the total implications of 
our laughter. 


IV 

This brings us back to the matter of 
masks. Chekov is too much of an artist 
and a realist to portray such characters 
in a unilateral way. Realistically he 
knows that such people cover their main 
psychic abnormalities and shortcomings 
with those masks which they think will 
best hide their real selves, thus ironically 
exposing themselves more clearly than 
ever. For example, in Uncle Vanya, 
Yelena’s distant dallying with love only 
more sharply shows us her complete in- 
ability to love and incapacity to be 
loved. This accounts for another as- 
pect of Chekov’s dramaturgy. Artistical- 
ly Chekov knew that no audience would 
ever be able to stand the raw emotions 
of such people in a clinical case-history 
manner. There must be some kind of 
aesthetic distance provided so that the 
audience does not empathize and idenii- 
fy itself too strongly with the characters 
on the stage. We are meant to identify 
ourselves sympathetically with each of 
the play’s characters and yet Chekov 
wishes us to view them objectively. 

The mask serves the all-important 
function of breaking down our sympathy 
after Chekov has allowed it to grow. 
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When Gaev makes his pathetic speech 
to the bookcase, we feel extreme pity 
that he could be so deluded. Our sym- 
pathy mounts, and suddenly Gaev him- 
self, cannoning off the red with his 
billiard cue, admits the rhetorical ludi- 
crousness of the speech; and our sym- 
pathy is shattered. We once again view 
Gaev with a kind of detached objectiv- 
ity. We have already noted that this 
creates much of the comic element in 
Chekov’s plays; it further requires some- 
thing more of him as a dramatist. He 
must include in his plays these pin-points 
of reality. Gaev must see his ludicrous- 
ness; Lyubov must be aware of her 
childishness; Yelena see that she is in- 
capable of loving; Vanya realize his 
failure without rhapsodizing; in short, 
each character must know his own real- 
ity. For the dramatist to achieve this 
he cannot depend on certain moments of 
clarity. No audience could accept them; 
he therefore gives his plays a base which 
is set in preciseness of fact and detail. 
Note how in the first scene of The Cher- 
ry Orchard Epihodov says, “It is chilly 
this morning, three degrees of frost, 
though the cherries are still in flower.” 
As the play is drawing to a close—it is 
now autumn—Lopahin remarks: 


This time last year we had snow already, if 
you remember; but now it’s so fine and sunny. 
Though it's cold, to be sure—three degrees of 
frost. 


The play begins and ends with that 
kind of specific detail which gives it a 
foundation in reality. Another example: 
we know that the debt is due on the 
gend of August. In short, the whole 
action is tied up and encased in this 
realistic preciseness of fact. 

Finally, we come to the last point re- 
lated to this idea of masks. Chekov 
makes no moral judgments about his 
characters; nor does he demand that we 
make them. In his plays there are 
neither heroes nor villains, only people. 
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In a letter to his brother, Alexander, 
written October 13, 1887, he writes: 


Our modern playwrights stuff their plays ex- 
clusively with angels, villains and buffoons—go 
and find these elements in the whole of Russia! 
... I wanted to be original: there is not a single 
villain or angel in my play (though I could 
not resist the temptation of putting in a few 
buffoons). I have not found anyone guilty, 
nor have I acquitted anyone.4 


And again in a letter written to Suvorin 
on May 30, 1888, he says: 


The creative artist must not set himself up as 
a judge of his characters or of their opinions, 
but must be an impartial witness. If I hap- 
pen to hear a rather confused discussion about 
pessimism which does not solve anything, I 
have to report this conversation in the form 
in which I heard it, and it is for the members 
of the jury, ic. for my readers, to express an 
opinion about it. My business consists in being 
talented, that is, in being able to distinguish 
the important depositions from the un- 
important ones and in being able to throw 
light on my characters and to speak their 
language. . . .5 


Three Sisters seems to be the ex- 
ception to this statement. Natasha, 
Protopopov, and Solyony are destruc- 
tive forces of evil; and Andrey and his 
sisters are destroyed. Even here, how- 
ever, we never sense that Chekov as 
playwright or as man is standing over 
his creations in judgment. Chekov wants 
us to identify ourselves sympathetically 
with each of the play’s characters, and 
yet he knows that we must view them 
objectively. The result: tragicomic pity; 
the wisdom of objectification which 
comedy affords and the pity of sub- 
jectification which tragedy demands. 
Structurally Chekov achieves this by 
constantly having his characters deflate 
us. The fact that they all live in their 
own little private worlds precludes our 
entering them for long, and as we begin 
to enter in we are thrust out by the 


4 The Life and Letters of Anton Chekov, 
eds. S. S. Koteliansky and Philip Tomlinson 
(London, 1925), p. 93- 

5 Thid., p. 110. 
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character's self-revelation. We note also 
that the characters do not make such 
judgments about one another. Gaev 
knows about his sister’s behavior in 
France, but he can never condemn her 
for it, nor does he praise her. It is 
rather a kind of neutral acceptance of 
both good and bad. This tone is 
achieved by the many contrasts that 
run throughout his plays. Everything 
from the main thematic material to the 
smallest detail is juxtaposed in such a 
way that we can never identify with a 
character long enough to make any 
moral judgments about him. 


All of these facts lead to the final 

element of Chekovian dramaturgy on 
which I wish to focus in this essay: the 
aestheticizing of life. All of the people 
in Chekov’s plays are seen to be either 
consciously or unconsciously realizing 
their own inadequacies as people. They 
realize that in one way or another they 
have failed as human beings, and they 
therefore attempt to make their lives 
like works of art. Consider Astrov’s 
remarks about Yelena in the second 
act of Uncle Vanya: 
Everything ought to be beautiful in a human 
being; face, and dress, and soul, and ideas. 
She is beautiful, there is no denying that, 
but. . . . You know she does nothing but eat, 
sleep walk about, fascinate us all by her 
beauty—nothing more. She has no duties, other 
people work for her. . . 


Later, he says to Sonya: 

I have grown old, I have worked too hard, I 
have grown vulgar, all my feelings are blunted, 
and I believe I am not capable of being fond 
of anyone. I don’t love anyone .. . and I 
don’t believe I ever shall. What still affects me 
is beauty. That does stir me. I fancy if Yelena 
Andreyevna, for example, wanted to, she could 
turn my head in one day... . 


Finally, he forces the affair with Yelena; 
his outburst is not one of physical pas- 
sion but a reaction to her beauty which 
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culminates in his asking her to keep a 
tryst in a beautiful forest arbor. We are 
reminded of Hedda Gabler’s request 
that Lévborg kill himself beautifully 
through the head. Thus the man who 
has failed, who is incapable of loving 
anyone, attempts to substitute an erotic 
picture of idyllic love for a mature and 
demanding relationship. 

This is also seen in the way Chekov’s 
characters are extremely conscious of 
how they say things rather than what 
they say. In the third act of The Cherry 
Orchard Epihodov says to Vatrya: “I 
beg you to express yourself with 
delicacy.”” He does not care what is said 
as long as it is said beautifully. This 
also is one explanation for the numer- 
ous quotations from the works of other 
authors in Chekov’s plays. In many 
ways there is a direct parallel between 
The Sea Gull and Hamlet. In The 
Cherry Orchard there are many quota- 
tions from Hamlet, Macbeth, ‘Tolstoy's 
Magdalene, and the works of Ostrov- 
sky. In Uncle Vanya there are literary 
allusions to Ostrovsky, Gogol, Batuskov, 
Turgenev, and Shakespeare. The people 
in Chekov’s plays are always quoting, 
talking, talking; in short, finding com- 
fort in words. They are giving mean- 
ing to their otherwise empty lives 
through words by giving their words 
artistic form. 

This trait is further developed when 
we notice the great concern for outward 
beauty. Trofimov is partially rejected 
because he has grown ugly; Anya has 
become so beautiful that she becomes 
untouchable. It is much like the Astrov- 
Yelena relationship in Uncle Vanya. 
There is the fear that if the beauty is 
ever touched that it will wilt like the 
“Autumn Roses.” 

Trofimov is that character in which 
this aestheticization: of life has been 
carried to its furthest limits. Like 
Astrov, he has become a walking vege- 
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table, an emotional turnip. He loves 
life and the beauties of nature, but he 
hates anything animal or physical. ‘hus 
his whole relationship with Anya is 
vegetative. He wants to look at her, 
but even the slightest trace of physical 
desire is repulsive. He cannot accept the 
responsibility of human-animal  exist- 
ence and must escape in this ideal life 
which is bloodless but extremely 
beautiful. 

When one reads the plays of Chekov, 
and through an increased understand- 
ing of his complex dramaturgy comes to 
know Chekov’s characters, he is soon 
faced with two unsolvable problems. 
First, Chekov’s art seems to be beyond 
total comprehension; and second, criti- 
cal analysis, no matter how penetrating, 
seems to devitalize his plays to the 
point that it is almost possible to forget 
Chekov’s warm humanity. Such analysis 
could almost make one expect a produc- 
tion of Chekov to bring us a stage full 
of maladjusted and physically distorted 
figures who would tend to torture us 
as they destroyed each other during the 
play. Chekov, however, was neither a 
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clinical psychologist nor a naturalistic 
photographer. He knew, as we have al- 
ready described, that there must be some 
kind of aesthetic distance provided so 
that the audience does not empathize 
and identify itself too fully with the 
characters on the stage. Chekov wanted 
the audience to realize the entire scope 
of the situation. The result is a group 
of plays dealing with as frightening 
themes as can be found in dramatic 
literature encased in a kind of brittle 
and translucent comedy. We tend to 
laugh throughout the plays and yet 
between the acts and as the curtain is 
finally drawn we are aware of the ter- 
ror of the situation and are deeply and 
finally moved. 

Thus Chekov the artist, the realist, 
and the poet has constructed a group 
of plays in which horror and humor— 
the most essential of many contrasts— 
are juxtaposed in such a way that the 
audience, by seeing life artistically 
imitated within the limitations of the 
stage medium, can leave the theatre 
taking with it additional insights into 
the problems of reality. 


A Look to the Past 


... The classics hold significant values for us. First, whether we consciously 
realize it or not, witnessing performances of the classics gives us that sense of his- 
toric continuity, not only of the theatre but of life itself, which is always a stabi- 
lizing experience, emotionally and intellectually. Secondly, we are so closely 
identified with the race’s psychic past that we do recognize in a Hamlet or in a 
Richard II the seemingly eternal symbol of man’s tragically devastating inner 
conflicts and in an Ophelia the seemingly eternal symbol of the destructive force 
of erotic frustration. Finally the classics afford us an ever-fresh impact with art 
that has achieved immortality, with plays important enough to have survived as 
literature and living enough to inspire each new generation to renew them as 
theatre, as ever-living Nature is freshly renewed for us each spring.—Anita Block, 
The Changing World in Plays and Theatre (Boston: Little, Brown, 1939), pp. 


13-14. Quoted by permission. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
THEATRE HISTORY, 1955 


IFAN KYRLE FLETCHER 


The Society for Theatre Research has 
long cherished the plan to bring to- 
gether for the exchange of information 
and ideas all those research workers 
who in their various countries study the 
history and technique of the theatre. It 
is a source of gratification to the Society 
that international interest in this proj- 
ect now makes it possible for invitations 
to be issued to thirty countries to send 
national delegations to meet in London 
from 17 to 23 July 1955. Already ten 
countries have announced their in- 
tention of accepting the invitation, and 
there are hopes that many more will 
join Austria, Finland, France, Ireland, 
Italy, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Switzerland, the United States of 
America, and Western Germany in 
making the pilgrimage to London. 
Countries which are unable to send a 
delegation may be represented by an 
observer. 

The invitation stresses the fact that 
during the past ten years, the study of 
theatrical history has been recognized 
as an important element in the investi- 
gation and appreciation of the cultural 


Ifan Kyrle Fletcher is Chairman of the Society 
for Theatre Research and is in charge of or- 
ganizing The International Conference on The- 
atre History, 1955. He is well known to many 
American students of theatre and drama for 
his scholarly interest in theatrical antiquities 
and for his unfailing and courteous assistance 
in the search for materials. 


developments of the past. By this means 
the wends of our own day may be more 
readily understood and the vital experi- 
ments leading into the future fruitfully 
connected with their origins. The 
history of the theatre has been granted 
its proper status—no longer a mere off- 
shoot of the history of drama but a 
composite study embracing all the arts 
and techniques which, when amalga- 
mated, make up the art of the theatre. 
This study has been separately pursued 
in many countries. Some evidence of 
these activities has passed, almost by 
accident, from country to country and 
from continent to continent. The 
Society for Theatre Research believes 
that the time has come for all workers 
in the field of theatrical research to 
know what their colleagues in other 
countries have achieved and are plan- 
ning. 

We plan to open the conference with 
a day devoted to national contributions 
to the art of the theatre, believing that 
nothing will do more to widen our 
horizons than to know from’ each 
delegation the direction in which they 
believe their countrymen have made 
outstanding contributions to the 


practice of the theatre. 

The second day will be devoted to 
source material. We in Britain are eager 
to receive news of theatrical collections 
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in other countries and to tell our friends 
from overseas of the riches they may 
expect to find here in the dramatic 
material at the British Museum, the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, the 
Shakespeare Memorial Library at Birm- 
ingham, the libraries and museums at 
Bristol, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Oxford, 
and Stratford. But it is not only im- 
portant to hear of preservation—that 
can be a dead thing. We wish to know 
how national treasures are recorded 
and how the knowledge they contain 
is disseminated. Throughout this con- 
ference we will always remember in- 
ternational co-operation—the theatre 
worker, the scholar far from our own 
land who needs to know something 
from us in order to complete the pat- 
tern of the work he has set himself. How 
can we help him? If the conditions in 
our country do not permit us to give all 
the help we know is possible, how can 
those conditions be improved, and can 
this conference do anything to help to 
improve them? 


This brings us immediately to the 
subject of the third day’s meeting—the 
influence of research on the practice of 
the contemporary theatre. We believe 
that this may be the most important of 
the discussions held during this confer- 
ence, and for that reason we have asked 
each country to send one speaker com- 
petent to deal with this theme. It is 
possible that some will consider how 
contemporary research into the shape 
and size of ancient theatres, the man- 
ner and style of bygone acting, the 
machines and scenes of the old theatres 
has not only directly influenced revivals 
of important historical plays but has 
also had the indirect effect so strongly 
valued by Louis Jouvet, that great man 
of the theatre and research worker. He 
wished always to know how plays had 
been produced in the past so that if 
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necessary he could discard all traditional 
methods. 

In suggesting that each country should 
send a national delegation, the Society 
for Theatre Research indicated its opin- 
ion that these delegations should con- 
sist of three members. The reason is to 
be found in the three major topics for 
discussion. It seems correct that one 
speaker should be responsible for his 
country’s statement on each topic and 
should be in a position to reply on be- 
half of his country in the resulting dis- 
cussion. There will be ample oppor- 
tunity for discussion: a short period 
each morning and afternoon for the 
first three days, the whole of the Fri- 
day, and Saturday morning if needed. 
This means that visitors to the con- 
ference who are not included in the 
number of official delegates will be 
warmly welcomed and invited to take 
part in the discussions. On Friday, 22 
July, the day devoted to discussion, the 
delegates will be asked to elect their own 
chairman, a gesture whereby we may all 
do honor to some great man of the 
theatre or some famous scholar. 

What results do we hope will come 
from this conference? We believe there 
will be many, both tangible and in- 
tangible. It would not be correct to 
prejudge the decisions of the delegates; 
all that can be expressed here is the 
hope that full international co-operation 
will be brought a great stride nearer 
to existence. The question of the 
machinery by which it is to be achieved 
will be uppermost in everyone’s mind. 
One thing is certain: more than one 
hundred specialists cannot be brought 
together in close and friendly contact 
for a week without all their interests 
playing upon each other and creating 
new and brighter enthusiasms. This is 
true to some extent of any group of 
specialists; how much more true it is of 
those whose passion is the history of 
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the theatre, a subject which in itself 
suggests international relations. From 
very early times people of the European 
theatre passed the frontiers of their 
own countries and transported their 
entertainments to other lands, braving 
even the difficulties of different langu- 
ages. While the Italian comedians who 
visited France, England, and Spain in 
the sixteenth century carried a form of 
entertainment which needed only the 
slightest knowledge of Italian for its 
appreciation, and while the professional 
actors from Spain who made the tre- 
mendous voyage to Mexico in 1597 
found their own countrypeople at their 
journey’s end waiting to listen to them, 
the English comedians who visited 
Germany at the end of the same cen- 
tury had to play first in their own lan- 
guage until they learned enough Low 
German to use for the comic interludes. 
Their troubles in wrestling with Ger- 
man were probably less than those of 
the Germans and Hungarians who were 
imported into Russia in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries to help in the 
establishment of the Imperial Court 
theatre at Moscow. The French actors 
of the seventeenth century were more 
fortunate in that their language had 
already become an acceptable lingua 
franea throughout Europe. Floridor’s 
company was playing in London in 
1635, and the Swedish court of the time 
proved a congenial home for French 
actors and dramatists. In the early 


eighteenth century it was probably 
easier to find a French play in Copen- 
hagen or Madrid than it was to find a 
play in the vernacular. In the nine- 
teenth century examples multiply. They 
are so well known that mention of them 
is superfluous. Everyone has examples 
at his fingers’ tips to prove that for over 
a century the principal theatres of 
Europe have been as busy as inter- 
national railway stations but more at- 
tractive, more comfortable, and produc- 
tive of more pleasure for those who 
frequent them. 

It is a graceless conference which 
finds virtue only in its work. In London 
next July the pleasure of meeting friends 
old and new will express itself in many 
ways. We hope to take our visitors to 
theatres, to spread before them some of 
the treasures of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum and the British Museum, to 
entertain them at a reception and a 
banquet where they may meet those 
who are interested in the work of the 
conference, and to offer them at parting 
a souvenir in the form of a booklet re- 
cording the visits of foreign theatrical 
companies to England in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
members of the Society for Theatre 
Research look forward with keen 
pleasure to the privilege of greeting 
in London delegates, observers, and 
visitors from many lands, all drawn by a 
common interest in the theatre and its 
history. 
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Optimism has been engendered by 
the fact that Broadway has recently 
had fewer failures, and even failures 
have been less crushing than they used 
to be in past seasons. According to 
rumor, it was becoming difficult not 
to have some sort of success, financial or 
honorvific or both, on Broadway. Is it 
possible that both the public and the 
press had become easier to satisfy? It 
would seem so, and if this assumption 
has any validity, it is certainly not too 
difficult to explain. Theatrical work on 
the professional level has become ex- 
tremely proficient, without being per- 
haps anything more than that. Perform- 
ances are also well above the level of 
the playwriting the actors are called 
upon to project on the stage. Audiences 
and critics, moreover, expect less of the 
playwright (as well as of the production) 
than they did in the decades when they 
expected the stage to serve them as a 
significant microcosm. There was a time 
when the stage was expected to provide 
revelation. Today there is a tendency 
to expect only “theatre” from the the- 
atre. 


I 


It is not surprising then that super- 
latives should have been lavished upon 
such bootless plays as Anastasia and The 
Saint of Bleecker Street, while actual 
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relief was expressed by reviewers because 
in writing The Flowering Peach Odets 
supplied them with a play free from the 
fever of social protest and full of the 
lukewarm milk of resignation. Having 
reviewed The Flowering Peach in an 
earlier issue of ETJ, I return to the 
play only to relate the shortcomings of 
the work to the blurring of horizons 
which continues to characterize con- 
temporary drama, if not indeed all con- 
temporary writing. A veritable history 
of contemporary drama could surely be 
written around the subject of the themes 
Odets has both raised and evaded in this 
work which, with The Country Girl, has 
ushered in a new phase of his career. 


Here are some of these tantalizing or 
unresolved themes: why is Noah’s 
family the only one to be saved; why 
are the two religionists who pray re- 
signedly when the deluge begins allowed 
to drown; what is God’s justice in this 
case and why is Japheth wrong in ques- 
tioning it; and, above all, why is Noah 
wrong in opposing the nihilistic con- 
duct of Japheth’s brothers—especially 
the lechery and avarice of the eldest? 
And, to cite a revealing detail, what is 
the real meaning of Noah’s decision to 
abide with the son who proved himself 
a hoarder and an exploiter of his 
brother? Is this decision intended to 
demonstrate that Noah has at last ac- 
quired “wisdom” or “humility,” the 
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two words most frequently used in praise 
of the play? 

Previously Noah is shown to have 
been stubbornly blind in trying to cor- 
rect his erring sons, and he is now at last 
supposed to have learned not to be so 
confident in his righteousness. ‘The edu- 
cation of Noah to which a large portion 
of the play is devoted is supposedly the 
main theme. To what end has Noah 
been educated by the elements, by the 
trials of life, by the wisdom and patience 
of God? He has been taught tolerance, 
apparently, since Noah is willing at last 
to sanction an exchange of wives by 
Japheth and his older brother. Noah 
himself has apparently learned to ex- 
change his visionary faith in God for 
pragmatism—and, a pragmatism partic- 
ularly associated with American materi- 
alism, for Noah chooses to live with 
Shem at the end of the play simply 
because Shem will provide material com- 
fort. “I'll go with Shem,” he declares 
plaintively. “It’s more comfortable.” 


The Flowering Peach, is a play full 
of the genius of Odets, but also full of 
intellectual and emotional division 
which has not become less important 
simply because he appears to have ex- 
changed the gospel of William James for 
the gospel of Karl Marx. The play, 
which I found highly attractive in its 
Broadway production, may be an ad- 
vance over previous absolutist positions 
of affirmation or negation held by Odets 
in common with other members of his 
generation. But playwriting of this na- 
ture is necessarily, for all its charm, in- 
curably inconclusive and evanescent. 


A divided spirit is also essentially in- 
validating in the case of Menotti’s The 
Saint of Bleecker Street. But only an 
austere judge would say so in the press. 
Menotti’s libretto comes at the spectator 
with the mediacy of a highly dramatic 
score and a large, vivid, and vigorous 
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production. The effect is overpowering 
very much as successive blows on the 
skull and in the solar plexus are over- 
powering. One is bereft of one’s senses, 
and in that condition one does not sub- 
mit the experience to the test of reason. 
In order to analyze the experience one 
must first recover from it. The action is 
so patently theatrical that it makes most 
Broadway plays seem absurdly mild and 
inconsequential. 


It is, nevertheless, not in the true in- 
terests of the theatre to accept the im- 
plicit pretensions of the work. The Saint 
of Bleecker Street is the latest and strong- 
est testament to Menotti’s great gift for 
theatricalization. But he has misused it 
in ways which do no credit to him as a 
dramatist. There are two dominant 
themes in the work, the verismo theme of 
conflict between the old world and 
the new and the religious theme of 
conflict between faith and disbelief. The 
former does not exist at all in the play 
except on the surface as a patina of 
briefly observed manners, and the latter 
is invalidated by the terms in which the 
religious issue is presented. The old 
world of Italy is supposedly represented 
by the enthusiasm of the inhabitants of 
Bleecker Street for religious pageantry 
and by their eagerness to believe that the 
heroine is a miracle-working saint. The 
new world of America is supposed to be 
represented by her brother’s opposition 
to her satisfying her neighbors’ pietism 
as well as his opposition to her becoming 
a nun. I submit that both worlds are 
only operatically projected. This is not 
because of any lack of realistic detail in 
the production (the contrary is true to 
the point of painful tastelessness in pic- 
tures of religious hysteria and a cere- 
mony of the taking of the veil), but be- 
cause the issue and its resolution are 
muddled. 


There is actually no issue in the play; 
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only a conflict of attitudes between the 
denizens of the “little Italy” and the 
heroine’s brother. That conflict, more- 
over, ceases to be genuine the moment 
it is presented as an issue of spiritual 
significance, and it becomes ambiguous- 
ly compounded into a mélange of irrele- 
vant Freudianism and obtrusive melo- 
drama at the point where the protective 
brother commits murder, when accused 
of incestuous relations. It becomes evi- 
dent that in spite of manifestations of a 
saint’s stigmata on the part of the her- 
oine, there is no problem of sainthood 
in the play. Her religious fervor is in- 
distinguishable from hysteria in Act One 
and from a neurasthenic need to retire 
from the world throughout the drama, 
until it is also completely apparent in 
the last scene that she has been dying of 
a disease all along. Mr. Menotti’s atti- 
tude toward faith and saintliness is any- 
thing but unambiguous, and it would 
appear that he is far less allied to the 
views of Saint Augustine than to those of 
William James in The Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience. In other words, Mr. 
Menotti has anomalously offered a 
spiritual drama which actually correlates 
saintliness with physical ailment; and I 
believe from public statements by Mr. 
Menotti that he would be the last to 
deny that he does not actually know 
whether he is on the side of faith. 


I would conclude that The Saint of 
Bleecker Street is based on a muddled 
conflict arbitrarily yet inconclusively re- 
solved. Never within my memory has 
intellectual emptiness been filled with 
so much harmonious sound and so much 
theatrical fury. I shall refrain, however, 
from drawing any moral from this con- 
clusion. There is no moral to be drawn 
since Mr. Menotti has not been dishonest 
—he has merely been divided in his at- 
titude or has actually entertained no 
viewpoint whatsoever. He has certainly 
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been diverted from composing sound 
drama by an addiction to old-fashioned 
operatic effects, as well as, understand- 
ably, by his musical interest—which 
would suggest that even this ingenious 
man of the theatre could use a librettist 
instead of continuing to write his own 
libretti. More than most composers of 
opera, Mr. Menotti invites judgment by 
drama critics as well as music critics. 
The judgment of the former should be 
severe rather than lenient for the good 
of the theatre as well as for his own 
benefit. 


It would also have been good for the 
theatre if critics had been more severe 
in their reviews of the Guy Bolton adap- 
tation of Maurette’s French melodrama 
Anastasia. The play is a royal romance 
that now belongs, by virtue of squatters’ 
rights, to the authors of popular histori- 
cal novels and Hollywood scenarists. It 
belongs to the Scribe tradition of in- 
trigue and surprise discoveries once so 
popular in the European theatre. It is 
also tainted with the sentimentality of 
Dumas fils and Sardou, and Shaw’s term 
for this contrivance, “Sardoodledom,” 
could well be evoked by the censorious 
critic. A girl hired by White Russian 
scoundrels to impersonate the last Czar’s 
youngest daughter turns out to be bona 
fide royalty, but renounces her claims in 
favor of true love. There is some close 
writing in some of the scenes, and the 
long recognition scene in which an eld- 
erly archduchess realizes that Anastasia 
is her niece is powerful drama in any 
man’s theatre. Moreover, Alan Schneider 
staged Anastasia with admirable skill, 
with the proper pace, and with flawless 
timing, while his principal actresses con- 
veyed the tensions of their parts superb- 
ly except for some questionable postur- 
ing. The appropriately bravura per- 
formance of Viveca Lindfors and Eu- 
genie Leontovich in their big scenes won 
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instant acclaim. But even the secondary 
roles were admirably filled, and superb- 
ly so in the case of Boris Tumarin’s play- 
ing of a shabby Czarist banker. 

To recognize the excellence of An- 
astasia as a sheer coup de thédtre is one 
thing; to accept it as a modern play of 
merit is an altogether different thing. It 
is the failure of the press, in general, to 
make this distinction that is distressing. 
Not to make that distinction with all 
the force of a critic’s pen is to make light 
of the whole enterprise that gave us a 
modern drama capable of sustaining 
some of the scrutiny to which fiction and 
poetry are exposed. If my viewpoint 
smacks of purism, I submit that this kind 
of purism is a necessary defense against 
the adulteration of the stage which, if 
it were allowed to continue unchal- 
lenged, would make the theatre intellec- 
tually and artistically bankrupt. Nor 
need this obligation of criticism to in- 
sist on discriminations and to resist ef- 
fect-writing be revised in the face of the 
publicized assurance that there is a real 
Anastasia still alive in Germany and that 
the basic situations in the play are real. 
If this is so (and the lady in question has 
shared in the proceeds from Anastasia), 
so much the worse for reality. Life can 
write and has written many tawdry melo- 
dramas and perpetrated many a banality. 
But then “Life” is not obliged to pro- 
vide us with good plays, and the theatre 
is. 


II 


The New York City Center’s recent 
repertoire of four plays given in well 
directed and generally also well per- 
formed revivals cannot, of course, be 
used to prove or disprove any appraisal 
of contemporary theatre, since the choice 
of plays was largely determined by the 
availability of stars. Pragmatism must 
rule even our idealistic ventures so long 
as we can have no national theatre, fully 


subsidized and permanently ensconced 
in the very center of our culture. On the 
whole, the New York public received 
better than average entertainment at 
lower than average prices from the “Cen- 
ter,” and one could wish that same could 
be said for the public of the two dozen 
or more American cities surely large 
‘enough to sustain a similar project. I 
believe that we have enough public- 
spirited actors to give the same support 
to such a project in other cities. 


Thus it was Helen Hayes who made 
What Every Woman Knows and The 
Wisteria Trees, Franchot Tone who 
made The Time of Your Life, and Jes- 
sica Tandy and Hume Cronyn who made 
The Four-Poster feasible City Center 
productions. And only in the case of 
Franchot Tone could the casting of a 
leading part been improved upon, al- 
though even the best improvised casting 
will never, of course, give us the kind of 
ensemble performance that more or less 
permanent resident companies (or, to 
aim for the moon, repertory companies) 
can provide. On the whole, the Center’s 
managers, and Miss Jean Dalrymple who 
runs the theatrical end of things there, 
deserve compliments on this season’s rep- 
ertoire. 

Without wishing to review the above- 
mentioned familiar plays, moreover, I 
would point out that three out of the 
four plays offered by the Center were 
contemporary products and gave New 
Yorkers a very important opportunity— 
namely, the opportunity to restudy some 
contemporary work. Students of the 
drama, writers, critics, and teachers need 
many more such opportunities if in- 
telligence and competence are to be in- 
sured in our theatre. 


Thus, it is important for these people 
to really discover why The Wisteria 
Trees is an artistic failure and insuff- 
ciently meaningful for us despite its 
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American subject (the passing of our 
lauded Southern gentry) and despite the 
derivation from The Cherry Orchard. Is 
the reason simply that The Wisteria 
Trees is imitation? Or is it because 
American Chekhovianism is something 
altogether different from a_ refracted 
Cherry Orchard; something fauve or 
violent like A Streetcar Named Desire 
or the fiction of William Faulkner? It 
would be worth giving thought to this 
question at some length. 


As for Jan de Hartog’s The Four Post- 
er, it is not remarkable that this domestic 
comedy by the recently naturalized 
Dutch author should have become an 
American perennial. It views marriage 
with a standardized optimism that makes 
all marriages seem safe without being 
stuffy, pleasant without saccharinity, and 
even exciting without being nerve-shat- 
tering, which is what marriage has been 
in a number of our less durable domestic 
farces. The Four Poster was also written 
with an admirable canniness; the author 
of this two-character stage piece knew 
exactly what actors, male and female, 
need from moment to moment. The re- 
sult is a nearly continuous coup de thé- 
dtre, or so it would seem while Jessica 
Tandy and Hume Cronyn are on the 
stage. 


As for The Time of Your Life, 1 think 
it is time to reveal a few facts about the 
original 1939 production now intrinsic 
to the play. In the first production the 
style, employed by Robert Lewis, was 
fantastic or neo-surrealist, but was 
scrapped, along with the scenery, during 
the pre-Broadway tour at considerable 
cost. When Eddie Dowling and William 
Saroyan himself took over the direction 
during the New England tryout, they 
de-theatricalized the play, and the re- 
sults proved highly satisfactory; the same 
play that had been about to fold up “out 
of town” won both the Pulitzer Prize 
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and the New York Drama Critics Circle 
awards in rapid order, in 1940. Lesson 
one: It is worth bearing in mind that 
it sometimes “pays” to refrain from call- 
ing attention to the theatricality of a 
work that is already obviously theatri- 
cal, as is The Time of Your Life, which 
hovers constantly between “reality” and 
“fantasy.” There was, indeed, a piquant 
contrast in the play between the fanci- 
ful matter and the almost factual, dis- 
tinctly “slice-of-life” manner. Another 
point worth noting, however, is that the 
play went much better after it was de- 
cided to freeze the diverse action at the 
end of the first act. That touch of un- 
realistic stylization was later supported 
by various other examples of negative 
and positive theatricality, including the 
marvellously contrived pinball-machine 
which burst into a symphony of bells, 
flags, lights, and outpouring coins. Other 
noteworthy details of sheer theatre were 
the performances of the needy pianist 
and the would-be vaudevillian, while the 
“slice-of-life” effect was simultaneously 
served by the honky-tonk setting and 
various other realistic details. The pros 
and cons of stylization, theatricalism, or 
avant-gardism—it is well to realize—re- 
duce themselves to a delicate fluctuation 
of “realism” and “theatricality.” 


ul 


The American professional theatre, it 
is nevertheless true, continues to prove 
its mettle far more by its work in realism 
than in the enterprise of stylization fa- 
vored abroad. Except, let it be said, in 
the special preserves of thoroughly Amer- 
ican musical, as was once more proved 
on the night of February 25 when Silk 
Stockings, the Cole Porter version of 
Ninotchka, resoundingly opened on 


Broadway—with the gilt-edged acting of 
Hildegarde Neff, Don Ameche, Philip 
Sterling, and the comparative newcomer 
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Gretchen Wyler, whose brassy charms in 
musical numbers are indescribably ex- 
hilarating. Silk Stockings is equally 
hearty as a spoof on Russian communism 
and Hollywood. ‘Tumultuous, lively, 
blithely mad, this is the kind of non- 
realistic theatre that we are adept in 
engendering and appreciating. Doubtless 
it is very uncultivated of us to have such 
riotous tastes, but there is consistency in 
our preference for a robust theatrical 
experience with either huge nonsense or 
no nonsense whatsoever about it. 


The consistency is apparent in the ex- 
cellent “no-nonsense” Merchant of Ven- 
ice produced at the by now celebrated 
Jan Hus Auditorium with able actors, 
sensible stage direction, and the simplest 
settings on an immense platform stage. 
It is a forthright production, with nu- 
ances in the acting that the Shakespeare 
specialist can rarely have reason to de- 
plore rather than praise. Thomas Bar- 
bour’s very vital Shylock, Earle Hyman’s 
impressive Prince of Morocco, and a 
number of other performances compen- 
sate with dramatic force for what the 
production stints on—namely, the poet- 
ry. And if Shakespeare was forced to re- 
linquish some of his verbal music and 
grace by one youthful troupe, Jean 
Anouilh was deprived of some of his ur- 
bane composure and of the highlights 
and shadows of his artistry by another 
youthful company, Proscenium Produc- 
tions, which presented his early play, 
Thieves’ Carnival. An analysis of the act- 
ing of the principals would reveal some 
maladroitness in comic performance in 
virtually all the roles. The results are 
curious and characteristic. As a so-called 
charade, which Thieves’ Carnival is sup- 
posed to be, the production is distinctly 
uneven despite interesting touches of 
stage direction. But something rueful 
and lovable emerges from the very 
gaucheness of the performances, especial- 
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ly in the case of the youngest actors 
(Thomas Carlin’s fervent Gustave and 
Dolores Mann’s rather mannered Juli- 
ette). In no other Anouilh production 
that I have seen has there been so much 
evidence of attractive humanity. Thieves’ 
Carnival may well become a favorite “lit- 
tle theatre” and “college theatre’’ play. 
If it does, a reason may well be that our 
lumbering young actors will “spoil it,” 
and so bring it closer to the heart. 


There are instances, of course, when 
the underscoring and realism to which 
we are prone is more troublesome than 
helpful. I found this to be the case in 
the Phoenix Theatre production of The 
Master Builder, in which Ibsen’s sym- 
bolism and poetry were lost by the 
talented Oscar Homolka and Joan Tet- 
zel in a production that limited the play 
to its commonplace surfaces and its only 
slightly less commonplace ‘‘psychologi- 
cal” values. Except for the brilliantly, 
designed, expressive settings of Boris 
Aronson, the production was not 
less heavy-handed than recent Maurice 
Schwartz productions of a Sholom Alei- 
chem comedy of old Russia, The Grass 
Is Always Greener, and Moliére’s The 
Miser in English. But Maurice Schwartz 
draws his penchant for underscoring the 
drama from the highly theatrical tradi- 
tion of Yiddish melodrama and farce. 
The results are questionable; they even 
verge on the ridiculous at times. But 
the make-believe has a theatrical and 
human richness, or a sort of histrionic 
vitality, that could leave one irritated 
but could never leave one cold. The 
realistic Homolka production of The 
Master Builder was more likely to leave 
one respectful but also extremely cold. 


All this does not, however, detract 
from the fact that it is in realism, with 
or without suitable modifications, that 
we also make the most effective theatre 
when the play and the performance 
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match. Iwo productions proved this 
again. One was Joseph Hayes’ The Des- 
perate Hours, a powerfully staged melo- 
drama in which Karl Malden gave an- 
other of his vigorous and deeply felt 
performances. Here the result was ex- 
citement, abundant and at the same time 
so transparent that it requires no partic- 
ular analysis. In due time, The Desper- 
ate Hours will be played in every off- 
Broadway theatre. The other example 
was unquestionably William Inge’s latest 
play Bus Stop, almost elementary in its 
framework—the brief stranding of the 
occupants of a bus as a result of a snow- 
storm. This excuse for bringing a num- 
ber of characters together is followed by 
something simple, too, it would seem: 
the exhibition of individuals about 
whom nothing is so extraordinary as the 
fact that they are intensely alive. And 
this fact too does not call for—in fact, 
defies—critical analysis. The real and 
productive analysis in this case belongs 
to the actors and their director, and it 
comes to the playgoer as a lived expe- 
rience. For this we are indebted first of 
all to the author, in whose writing the 
characters obviously appeared as exist- 
ences rather than as essences and ideas 
or as means for plot development. 


We are next indebted to Harold Clur- 
man, who brought the same integrity to 
the staging as Mr. Inge brought to the 
writing of the play. Except for a few 
evidences of accommodation to mechani- 
cal practicalities, such as the staging of 
a fight in a somewhat formal manner, 
Mr. Clurman’s direction is also almost 
preternaturally natural. It is easier to 
write about direction by Kazan or Logan 
than about direction by Clurman here, 
in The Member of the Wedding, and 
right down to Awake and Sing! twenty 
years ago. But this is not because Clur- 
man’s direction is less distinguished. It 
is merely less conspicuous. It is, besides, 
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more true and penetrating when the play 
is so genuine that it does not need arti- 
ficial respiration, and none is needed in 
Bus Stop. 

But I shall not pretend that there is 
some mystery in Clurman’s art of di- 
rection which I can unlock for the read- 
er. The mystery is that there is no 
mystery. There is only truth in it— 
and that is enough. And that truth is, 
of course, the actors truth, evoked and 
guided wisely in the superbly right per- 
formances of each member of the cast. 
This is remarkably the case whether the 
playing displays the mercurial virtuosity 
of Kim Stanley impersonating a con- 
fused night-club entertainer or the flail- 
ing character-revelation of Anthony Ross 
in the role of a college professor who 
hovers mainly between boozy and ironic 
cultivation and a very real sense of per- 
sonal damnation. 


It is significant finally that the natural- 
ness of the writing and the performance 
of Bus Stop constitutes a unity in di- 
versity. A night-club dancer and a young 
cowboy play out the final stages of a 
stormy and confused romance while the 
professor exhibits his failure of nerve 
and love. And along with other ex- 
hibitions of resigned or hopeful life, 
these tragi-comic fragments of expe- 
rience express the condition humaine— 
the blundering search for self-realization 
and love in a frequently frustrating and 
nearly always bewildering world. 


The author of Bus Stop writes as if 
he made no claims as a stylist, as an 
idea-monger, or as a poet visionary. Yet 
there can be no uncertainty about his 
meaning, and about the relevance of the 
little tempests and revelations that com- 
prise his play. By contrast, the literary 
and philosophic (or moralistic) preten- 
sions of so gifted a poet-playwright as 
England’s Christopher Fry seemed ex- 
tremely untenable when The Dark Is 
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Light Enough opened on Broadway with 
an excellent cast headed by such suc- 
cess-bound stars as Tyrone Power and 
Katharine Cornell. Nobility of manner, 
largeness of struggle, and verbal pyro- 
technics, possibly clear and rewarding 
on the printed page, proved wastefully 
ineffectual on our stage. There is no 
doubt a rhetorical tradition of “grand- 
theatre” just as there is a tradition of 
grand-opera. But it belongs to Europe, 
not to us. 

The efforts of an understanding and 
generous countess (Miss Cornell) during 
the ill-fated Hungarian revolution of 
1848 to save an unprincipled individual 
(Mr. Power) who had been her son-in- 
law constitute a parable on the redeem- 
ing power of pure and patient love com- 
parable to God’s. But, at least as ren- 
dered on our stage, it is the parable 
rather than the play that truly exists. 
Only in an inconclusively revived rela- 
tionship between the scoundrel and his 
former wife, sensitively played by Maria 
Winters, is the play actually concrete. 
Bus Stop is concrete all the way through. 
It never leaves earth for the empyrean: 
That is its limitation as dramatic litera- 
ture. But that is also its triumph as liv- 
ing theatre—with the help that our par- 
ticular world of theatre can bring to a 
playwright like William Inge, and rare- 
ly to a litterateur like Fry. 


IV 


If Bus Stop was the season’s major 
work of compassion, Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ Cat on a Hot Tin Roof was its 
major work of passion. The merits of 
the latter should not, of course, cause 
us to slight Bus Stop. The two plays 
represent disparate kinds of dramatic 
art, even if they are both mixtures of 
genre, Bus Stop being something more 
than classically defined comedy and Cat 
on a Hot Tin Roof being something less 
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than well defined twagedy. The order 
of their excellence is simply different, 
because life in Bus Stop is viewed with 
“pity” but without “terror,” and Inge’s 
vision here is benign whereas Williams’ 
is saturnine. This description, however, 
is not at all adequate, and the working 
out of definitions in the case of Williams’ 
drama would alone pose a formidable 
problem. A vain one, too, I suspect. 
The important thing to know—and one 
cannot help knowing it by the end of 
the play—is that Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 
is many things in one and is simply, in 
our time, sui generis. I don’t believe any- 
thing like it will be found outside the 
work of Strindberg. Williams and Strind- 
berg are the only major modern play- 
wrights whose work suggests an inti- 
mate acquaintance with hell. 


There will be time enough to debate 
such tiresome, though not unfruitful, 
questions as to whether Cat on the Hot 
Tin Roof is tragedy, whether it is natur- 
alistic or poetic drama, and whether it 
is decadent art. For the present—and 
here I am registering only first impres- 
sions—it is chiefly important to know 
that the new Kazan production of the 
new Williams drama is an overpowering 
experience. When you are knocked 
down it is important to know it. Later 
on it is important to know precisely by 
what means, which may also determine 
whether you were knocked down fairly. 


To some degree, I believe I already 
know. I know that the story is engross- 
ing and the conflict multiple and stir- 
ring while a Mississippi Delta family 
swirls through its private hell of love 
and hate under circumstances both 
pathetic and grotesque. To retell the 
“plot” in classroom fashion would be to 
travesty the play. Readers of this jour- 
nal will surely know enough about the 
central situation—that is about the 
poisoned domestic relations of Brick, the 
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favorite son of a plantation millionaire, 
and his wife Margaret as a result of 
Brick’s friendship for an athlete friend 
whom Margaret helped to destroy with 
her jealousy. Margaret’s efforts to pene- 
trate Brick’s defensive alcoholism and 
to regain his connubial affection, her 
desire for a child as a means for secur- 
ing the dying plantation owner’s ,favor, 
her rivalry with a designing sister-in- 
law who teems with children and hypoc- 
risy, the plantation magnate’s discovery 
that he is dying of cancer after a quarrel 
with Brick in the course of which the 
latter blurts out the truth—these and 
other details of the action are meaning- 
ful only in relation to the character- 
drawing and overall dynamics of the 
play. I know, too, that the main charac- 
ters have substance and “size” and that 
they grow continually; they reveal new 
facets, new resources, or new insights, 
while the action transpires. I know, final- 
ly, that Williams has found revealing 
action and impassioned speech for them, 
and that he has punctuated their drama 
with many theatrical effects at the same 
time that he has courageously employed 
soliloquy and duologues and left each 
act, as well as the entire play, in a state 
of suspension. It is obvious that he has 
got the best out of the two principal 
modes of theatre—the theatrical and 
the naturalistic; his play is electric with 
drama, yet gives an impression of “slice 
of life” naturalness. 


The effect is overwhelming also, of 
course, because the staging is both vi- 
brant and convincing. Kazan has not 
sacrificed naturalness of performance de- 
spite the highly stylized character of the 
overall production design (his and Jo 
Mielziner’s) which employs a space stage 
and a triangular apron stage. The action 
flows without interruption, except at 
the fall of the act curtains. And miracles 
occur between. these again and again 
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when Barbara Bel Geddes, playing Mar- 
garet, strives for a resurrection of love; 
when Ben Gazzara, playing her hand- 
some, death-desiring, and temporarily 
crippled husband with remarkable phys- 
ical skill, acts out his soul’s deep dam- 
nation; when Mildred Dunnock fluc- 
tuates between absurdity and despair as 
wife and mother. 


Some conclusions, not entirely pleas- 
ant to avant-gardists whether political 
or aesthetic, “leftist” or “rightist,” seem 
to me inevitable. A theatre that can 
deliver a dramatic haymaker of such 
proportions makes the fashionable the- 
atre of Europe (including the theatre of 
Giraudoux, Anouilh, Eliot and Fry) look 
effete. It can also make the claim that 
the off-Broadway theatre is more vital— 
that is, more experimental and exciting 
—than Broadway look silly; this despite 
Broadway's many faults and the off- 
Broadway theatre’s many virtues. And 
perhaps it is more important, as it 
surely is more useful, to realize that both 
as a play and a production Cat on a Hot 
Tin Roof makes short shrift of the argu- 
ment between naturalism and anti-natu- 
ralism, or between realistic and poetic 
theatre; it is both. 


A synthesis is apparent in the dia- 
logue, which is alternately naturalistic 
and poetic and sometimes both simul- 
taneously. A synthesis is also apparent 
in the use of the apron stage built out 
triangularly from the stage of the Moros- 
co theatre well into the front row seats. 
The actors move out on it, facing the 
audience for long stretches of time while 
they deliver monologues; the suggested 
convention is, of course, Elizabethan. 
However, the actors also treat the edge 
of the “apron” as though it were a wall. 
Barbara Bel Geddes, for instance, looks 
fixedly into space and combs her hair 
while speaking; this, on the assumption 
that she is looking into the mirror of 
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her bedroom-sitting room. As for the 
actors’ lines on these occasions, they are 
at least half-addressed to another actor, 
too. The “fourth-wall” convention is 
then, both violated and _ observed 
throughout. 


In Mielziner’s setting, it is true that 
there are marked presentational fea- 
tures. The bedroom-sitting room set has 
no back wall; there is only a tall scrim 
behind which actors pass, children romp, 
and fireworks are displayed. (The occa- 
sion is the plantation owner’s sixty-fifth 
birthday.) The setting also has no doors. 
The result, in the setting and also in 
the acting when the actors are supposed 
to enter and exit, is somewhat awkward, 
as well as more formalistic than is justi- 
fied. But the realism of the acting and 
the naturalness with which the actors as- 
sume the existence of a solid setting im- 
pose a representational style of per- 
formance on the presentational style of 
the scenery. What we have, in short, 
is the conspicuous co-existence of styles 
or the duality (if not indeed simultane- 
ity) of naturalism and antinaturalism 
that is surely one of the oldest of the- 
atrical conventions. It points the way 
to the liberation of modern dramatic art. 
We must look into its possibilities fur- 
ther, and we must learn to rise above an 
“either-or,” either realism or its opposite, 
in theatrical practice and playwriting. 


I do not, however, intend to create 
the impression that the Messrs. Kazan 
and Mielziner have worked faultlessly, 
even while I concede that a certain de- 
gree of incongruity between styles is 
stimulative and suggests the polariza- 
tion of naturalistic and poetic writing 
by Williams. I should merely say that 
they found one solution for the mise en 
scéne which works out well on the whole, 
given the superb acting. As for Wil- 
liams’ play, the aforementioned polari- 
zation unquestionably does more good 
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than harm; it is productive of tension 
while it is conducive to verisimilitude. 


My reservations mainly relate to the 
area of resolution. I do not find the play 
convincingly resolved; and if I am told, 
as I might well be, that the author him- 
self foresaw a resolution only very tenta- 
tively, my doubts may vanish but my 
sense of frustration will not. And this 
problem is only an aspect of the larger 
question of theme. The many revela- 
tions of the play do not add up to a 
sufficiently distinct total revelation. I 
would venture to say that whereas the 
author prevails with a picture of frustra- 
tion and personal hell, he ends up with 
a demonstration of the truth setting the 
husband, the young wife, and the father 
free enough to understand themselves 
and each other and to face the reality of 
their respective situations. ‘There is also 
an afhrmation of the will to live and to 
love in the work. Though Williams, as 
usual, concerns himself with morbid ma- 
terial, he evinces no partiality for de- 
cadence here; he is on the side of health. 
“There is life in her,” says Brick’s father 
in speaking of Margaret’s pretense at 
pregnancy; there is life indeed in her 
drive toward love and survival. But if 
this is what the play shows us, we never- 
theless see it, to a large degree, as 
through a glass darkly. 


There is certainly less perception than 
passion in the work. But then, percep- 
tion rarely comes in all but the greatest 
drama, and perception is particularly 
hard to achieve these days. With Mr. 
Williams we ascend the sides of an active 
volcano, rather than Mount Sion. But 
then—and this, too, is to his credit—he 
has never confused himself with Moses 
and he has never pretended to bring us 
to the Promised Land. There has been a 
moratorium on promises in Western lit- 
erature and theatre for some time, and 
he does not propose to lift it. 
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THE THEATRE MEETS THE PEOPLE 


KERMIT HUNTER 


I 


Four outstanding examples of effec- 
tive co-operation between theatre and 
community may be found each summer 
in the outdoor historical dramas being 
produced at Williamsburg, Virginia, and 
at Manteo, Boone, and Cherokee, North 
Carolina. With the exception of cen- 
tennials and festival pageants, rarely 
does a town undertake—as a unit—to 
become impresario for a theatrical en- 
terprise, and almost never on a perma- 
nent annual basis. The unique element 
here, however, is the position which the 
theatre occupies in the scheme. Rela- 
tions between the local community and 
the “theatre people” provide a rare 
study in human psychology. 

Playwrights who have the urge to en- 
ter the outdoor drama field had better 
brush up on theatre architecture, busi- 
ness management, publicity, fund-rais- 
ing, and every conceivable factor of play 
production. Almost without exception 
these outdoor dramas are promoted by 
towns that are mere dots on the map, 
towns where the drama spirit is more 
than willing, but the “know-how” al- 
most nonexistent. Local groups must 
be shown almost every step of the whole 


Kermit Hunter, an mstructor in English at the 
University of North Carolina, is the author 
of two of the outdoor historical dramas dis- 
cussed here: Unto These Hills and Horn in the 
West. He is a contributor—on the subject of 
the university theatre—to the latest edition 
of Encyclopedia Britannica. 


production before they can be expected 
to raise funds and embark on the long 
journey. Since it is usually the play- 
wright who is approached first, he must 
be ready with all the facts and figures, 
because he is expected to take the people 
by the hand and lead them. 


Of course, this inexperience on the 
part of the local community is both the 
strength and the peril of the outdoor 
drama movement. The present produc- 
tions, operating each summer for about 
ten weeks, lie somewhere between the 
purely professional stage and the ama- 
teur local pageant: that is to say, they 
present a highly professional show and 
they draw upwards of 350,000 people a 
summer, while fundamentally they are 
community enterprises, designed to per- 
petuate local history and traditions, and 
in general to pump life blood into re- 
mote localities that need a new indus- 
try. 


A glance at the four best known of 
these plays will serve to illustrate this 
point. The Lost Colony, Paul Green’s 
colorful epic of the Elizabethan coloni- 
zation of the North Carolina coast, is 
a major element in the business life of 
the little town of Manteo. This sum- 
mer resort is located in such a place 
that the traveler must drive to North 
Carolina’s Outer Banks, a narrow strip 
of beautiful dune country, and then 
travel south past the Kitty Hawk Monu- 
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ment, before turning west again and 
crossing onto Roanoke Island, where 
Manteo is located. The town of Boone, 
North Carolina, home of Horn in the 
West, is situated 3,500 feet up in the 
Blue Ridge, near the famous Blue Ridge 
Parkway; and even though Boone boasts 
a very popular college (Appalachian 
State Teachers) and is close to the 
famous resort town of Blowing Rock, 
yet you can ask directions from a man 
living a hundred miles away and he will 
have to ponder some time before he can 
tell you precisely where Boone is located. 

Cherokee, North Carolina, is even 
more remote, in a_ sense, although 
through this village pass over two mil- 
lion tourists a year. It is nestled in a 
deep valley at the edge of the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, in 
the western tip of North Carolina, where 
Tennessee and Georgia are only a few 
miles away. When Unto These Hills 
opened in 1950, the average person in 
North Carolina was not really aware 
that there were Indians in his state. The 
case was somewhat different at Williams- 
burg, Virginia, where Paul Green’s The 
Common Glory ties in admirably with 
the spirit of colonial times that abounds 
in the restoration of old Williamsburg. 
This town was already a tourist mecca 
in its own right, but it was a small 
town, and like the other three drama 
towns it has been changed considerably 
by the presence of a summer-long out- 
door epic drama. 

Thus, as matters now stand, the moti- 
vating factor in outdoor drama is a 
small, energetic community determined 
to revitalize itself through a grand tour- 
ist attraction in the form of a permanent 
outdoor production. As might be ex- 
pected, however, this first impulse is 
usually the dream of one individual. 
Perhaps he has seen such a drama, or 
has read about one, and as he ruminates 
on the state of his town of 4,000 people, 
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he wonders whether such a drama could 
not be done right there. He talks about 
it with friends and acquaintances, and 
when he finds a glimmer of response, 
he calls together a handful of people 
who admit that such a thing “might be 
a good idea—but how much would it 
cost?” 


And so this first individual, man or 
woman, usually writes a letter to Paul 
Green, or Samuel Selden, someone at 
the University of North Carolina, and 
in a rather cautious way requests that 
he be given some information on a 
“pageant.” At length one of us goes to 
that town and explains the major prob- 
lems involved. In answer to the original 
question of cost, we say, “Around one 
hundred thousand dollars.” In about 
nine cases out of ten the conversation 
ends abruptly at this point, and the 
dream fades. And perhaps this is as it 
should be. Only a community which 
can ponder the size of this figure with- 
out flinching has any business fooling 
with a project of this kind, because the 
successful establishment and mainte- 
nance of an outdoor drama is not a 
project for faint hearts. It is, in fact, 
one of the most complex and demand- 
ing enterprises in the American theatre 
today; and since no one can ever say 
that any given stage presentation will 
be successful, and since a large portion 
of the gambler-impresarios are located 
in New York, the community that un- 
dertakes to carry out such a production 
as this must be made of durable stuff. 


II 


It is highly significant that those 
dramas which have been successful have 
been those which came about through 
the initiative and zeal of the community 
itself. Up to now, when a playwright 
has attempted to peddle his wares and 
create enough interest that a commun- 
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ity will undertake to stage his drama, 
the going has been very rough. Ap- 
parently the success of the outdoor 
drama, in its present form, depends in 
direct ratio on the amount of spon- 
taneous community interest back of the 
production. It would seem that unless 
a community itself wants a show, and 
wants it badly, the playwright or the 
promoter had better stay away. In the 
case of each successful show up to now 
the playwright has been invited to write 
a drama for such and such town. 

If by now the meeting has not broken 
up and the visitor been thanked for his 
kindness in coming, the group will ask 
what the money goes for. We then say 
that in general terms the theatre costs 
around fifty thousand dollars. This will 
provide for a box office, rain shelter, 
concession stand, dressing rooms, rest 
rooms, stage areas, and a bowl seating 
about 2,500 people. “Why not make it 
bigger?” someone asks, thinking of foot- 
ball stadiums. This man or woman must 
be carefully shown that the actor’s voice 
will not carry effectively over a much 
iarger theatre than that. “Then why 
not amplify the voices?” Because, we 
say, the intimacy of the drama is some- 
how lost when the voice comes out 
through a mechanical and metallic de- 
vice, and when the actors are located far 
down in the abyss of the night below the 
audience, a few specks moving about, 
their faces a blur and their movements 
almost lost. 

Very well, they say—fifty thousand for 
the theatre. The other fifty thousand, 
we explain, includes business manage- 
ment and promotion beginning at least 
four months ahead of opening; lighting 
instruments, switchboard, cables, lamps; 
sound equipment, electric organ, tape 
recordings; scenery, costumes, proper- 
ties; a three-to-four-weeks’ rehearsal pe- 
riod for some seventy or eighty actors 
and technicians; all the physical opera- 
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tion of the production up to opening 
night. But since only the most opti- 
mistic can expect that the box office will 
immediately begin to support the show, 
some provision should be made for a 
sustaining fund for a few weeks of op- 
eration, until the show has caught on. 


A hundred thousand dollars to open 
the doors. What about the cost after 
the show opens? The cost of operating 
is about five thousand dollars a week, 
which amounts to fifty thousand for the 
season, plus various allied costs, a total 
of some eighty thousand dollars, plus 
enough to keep the business manager 
and promotion director on a year-round 
basis, plus enough to re-open the fol- 
lowing year—a total operating expense 
of nearly a hundred thousand a year 
beyond the original cost. At this point 
there must be time provided for a pe- 
riod of silent meditation, while the mem- 
bers of the committee gaze at each other 
with hollow looks, pace the floor, stare 
out the window, and try to imagine what 
two hundred thousand dollars looks like. 


Then they hear some of the related 
facts. The average spectator pays around 
$2 for a ticket, so the 50,000 paying 
customers will support the cost of the 
season. Up to now we have found that 
50,000 spectators annually will carry a 
show in good style for at least fifteen 
years, because this has been the ex- 
perience of The Lost Colony since it 
opened in 1937. What about the orig- 
inal investment—the hundred thousand 
dollars they must raise in order to get 
started? Here is the third juncture at 
which the men may be separated from 
the boys. There are two choices: either 
the community must somehow see to it 
that they pull in more than 50,000 peo- 
ple, and gradually retire their loan, 
their bonds, or whatever financial bur- 
den they have chosen to carry; or, they 
must raise the original funds by out- 
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right gift (tax-deductible, of course) as 
an investment in their community's fu- 
ture, just as though they raised a hun- 
dred thousand dollars to bring in a tool 
and die works or a textile mill. 

More and more these communities are 
beginning to realize that the real ad- 
vantages of the outdoor drama are not 
found at the box office. The return 
comes from increased tourist trade. At 
Boone, North Carolina, the summer re- 
tail business has been up thirty per cent 
since Horn in the West started in 1952. 
At Cherokee, North Carolina, Unto 
These Hills has brought a vast new in- 
dustry into that corner of the state: 
tourist business, up from 100 per cent 
to 150 per cent in towns as far as twenty- 
five miles away. Manteo, North Caro- 
lina, finds its major summer industry 
in The Lost Colony, and Williamsburg, 
Virginia, counts The Common Glory as 
the backbone of its summer trade. North 
Carolina, with three dramas, found last 
year that the tourist business had_be- 
come its Number One industry, super- 
seding both textiles and agriculture. 

“How do you figure these returns?’ 
they ask. First of all, the personnel of 
the production, averaging $40 to $50 a 
week in salary, will receive nearly $50,- 
ooo, practically all of which is spent 
right there on the spot during the sum- 
mer. About a third of the tourists will 
come from outside the state and will stay 
overnight in the area, a fact which, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, will mean about $200,000 more to 
be spent in the area. In addition to this, 
there will be some $100,000 or more 
passed into the area from people who 
drive from fifty to a hundred miles to the 
show and then return home that night. 
Another interesting angle is that the state 
sales and gasoline tax will in one season 
from one show add approximately $10,- 
000 to the state treasury, a fact which 
has led North Carolina’s legislature to 


vote nearly $200,000 to its three dramas 
over the past eighteen years, and which 
has persuaded three other states to con- 
sider similar state support for outdoor 
drama. Two of these are already pre- 
senting bills to the current legislatures. 
In any event, the state can usually be 
counted on to build access roads, park- 
ing lots, and other conveniences, and to 
furnish highway patrolmen for traffic 
management in the theatre area. 


Ill 


The local committee take heart. They 
begin to see the whole proposition in 
bigger terms, and their courage rises. 
They ask what they need to do first. 
Obviously an organization must be 
formed: the Highlands Community 
Drama Association, for example, in- 
corporated as a nonprofit civic enter- 
prise, with the provision that whatever 
profits may be derived from its opera- 
tion will automatically go for charities, 
for museums and memorials, for any 
worth-while project that will promote 
the community and the area. We keep 
making it clear that the outdoor drama 
is calculated primarily as a means to 
aid the community in growing, not to 
show great profits at the box office. This 
element of noncommercialism seems to 
be vastly important; the whole project is 
looked upon as educational, religious, 
and cultural, and the tone of the ven- 
ture is set from the very start. We con- 
tinually turn down opportunities to 
stage dramas of this nature on a purely 
commercial basis. 


The local community learn quickly. 
After one season they are speaking and 
acting like veteran producers, treating 
their local drama with the anxious care 
of a young mother, because their interest 
is more than merely financial—it is 
moral and civic. They soon realize that 
the success or failure of the production 
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(granting that the play itself is well 
written and well staged) lies almost en- 
tirely in their hands. They would like 
to turn it over to hired employees, but 
usually they cannot. The stakes are too 
high. They have taken by the horns a 
most lively bull, and it is theirs to reckon 
with. More and more as time goes on 
they recognize and take hold of this 
responsibility, and gradually they are 
pleased with the idea of owning and 
operating the show. 


Having set down a general plan, and 
with much soul searching committed 
themselves to it, temporarily at least, 
they begin to raise their money, either 
through the sale of bonds that may or 
may not finally be redeemed, or by out- 


right donations. Once they see the way — 


clear financially, they set a tentative 
opening date, usually in June of about 
a year later, allowing time for building 
the theatre and preparing the script 
and music. Meanwhile the local build- 
ing committee arranges to begin con- 
struction of the theatre, the site and the 
plans having been jointly studied and 
approved by the architect, the commit- 
tee, and the playwright (who, it will 
be noted, must speak as one having au- 
thority—but also know what he is say- 
ing). The building committee watches 
over every bucketful of dirt, every piece 
of lumber, every nail, every shovel of 
concrete. Another committee, mean- 
while, is discussing with the playwright 
and the composer the script itself; and 
thus begins the drafting of script and 
music. At the same time, with the joint 
approval of the playwright and the com- 
munity group, an expert is hired to 
stage the drama—hired, or requested to 
assist. For five out of six plays thus far 
the expert has been Samuel Selden, di- 
rector of drama at the University of 
North Carolina. Through his efforts 
the staff is secured, the theatre construc- 
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tion watched and criticized, the script 
prepared with successive stages of in- 
telligent rewriting, the actors carefully 
auditioned and selected, the busi- 
ness manager and promotion director 
screened for ability and efficiency, and 
the whole operation of the production 
settled into capable hands. He and the 
playwright then become the source of 
information and advice for every facet 
of the whole production, from the lo- 
cation of rest rooms to the color of 
costumes. Mr. Selden has directed The 
Lost Colony since its beginnings, has 
staged Forever This Land and Horn in 
the West, has advised Unto These Hills, 
and in 1955 will direct Wilderness Road, 
Paul Green’s new play, at Berea, Ken- 
tucky. 


Early in the spring a business man- 
ager, a promotion director, and an office 
staff are hired. In March the casting is 
well under way and the script is in 
workable form. The local town has the 
first tryouts; there are always a few hope- 
fuls there who can act, sing, or dance. 
The casting is then made state-wide, 
then area-wide, and finally the gaps, if 
any, are filled with people picked from 
all over the United States. By early June 
the theatre is finished, the script in its 
eighth or tenth final draft, the switch- 
board delivered, the vast company as- 
sembled, and rehearsals under way. 
Meanwhile, the business manager has 
set up a box office and is handling ad- 
vance reservations (two hundred is al- 
ways a substantial figure for opening 
night) and is setting up a tourist bureau 
to find rooms and accommodations for 
patrons who request them. The promo- 
tion director has set up highway bill- 
boards, newspaper stories, television and 
radio spots, folders, circulars, window 
cards, leaflets, bumper strips, and a 
souvenir program paid for by adver- 
tising and sold at fifty cents a copy. 
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IV 

Throughout all this period—tor 
Boone it was five months, for Cherokee 
it was three years—the playwright and 
the production supervisor have been 
meeting continuously with local groups, 
discussing and supervising in detail 
every aspect of the project. Additional 
money may be needed, a change may 
be contemplated in the stage design, 
the promotion campaign must be 
boosted with a letter-writing campaign 
by a thousand people in the community, 
the script needs to be altered, the souve- 
nir program must have historical arti- 
cles written—an interminable flow of 
problems, almost hour by hour, week 
in and week out. The local committee 
are disheartened by one thing, boosted 
by another, ready to give up, determined 
to go ahead until they die. In many a 
session of this kind, late into the night, 
it has been the wise counsel of the di- 
rector which has brought the situation 
into the clear and started things going 
again. The local community looks al- 
ways to the playwright and the produc- 
tion supervisor for the answer to every- 
thing, and the answers must be there, 
not merely because of professional in- 
tegrity, but primarily because of plain 
moral responsibility. The thousands of 
people who have invested money in a 
“good thing’ must have reason to be- 
lieve always that it is a good thing, run 
by good people. The faith of thousands 
of people in the American theatre is 
established, or destroyed, during these 
hectic weeks, because these two men 
represent the American theatre to the 
community. 

At New Salem State Park, Illinois, 
two weeks before opening night, the 
showers in the dressing rooms could not 
be connected, because a certain sewer 
line had to be run across a small ravine 
back of the stage to connect with a 
main line. The plumbers on the job 


could not touch it because it was a state 
project; the state-hired plumbers could 
not be brought from other work at the 
moment; and Forever This Land was at 
a standstill. The playwright, by him- 
self, went down into the ravine, in mud 
above his knees, and in two hours laid 
the sewer pipe. Still the connection had 
to be made with the main line. The 
playwright kidded the local plumbers 
into instructing him how such a con- 
nection should be made, and within an- 
other hour the pipe was finished. That 
night the water was turned on, and the 
play was again under way. At this same 
time, the director was helping to roll 
wheelbarrows of cement to build the 
stage retaining wall. The play opened 
on time, and Brooks Atkinson called it 
the best of the outdoor dramas. 
Gradually the people in the commun- 
ity have learned to look up from the 
mass of work and responsibility, and to 
study the play itself. They begin to see 
characters and forces take shape on the 
stage. They see new lines being added, 
on the spot, to cover an entrance which 
involves a trip of forty feet from one 
of the wings. They see the director ex- 
plaining to a certain actor that his voice 
must be bigger, his movements broader. 
They see folk dances being tried; they 
hear old folk tunes, hymns, and dances 
that they remember from childhood. 
They watch the lighting people fuss with 
the brackets and try to eliminate light 
spills. They marvel at how different 
such a play is, and they begin to wonder 
how on earth it will ever be brought in- 
to unity or sequence. Then, as dress 
rehearsals begin, they are suddenly 
thrilled to see it all come alive. They 
pronounce it a finished product, then 
they are surprised to see the director and 
the supervisor proclaim it a mess and 
start from scratch again. Meanwhile, 
the women see now why the costumer 
insisted that they cut a jacket a certain 
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way, or add a piece of fringe to a cuff; 
the men realize how important it was 
to have that bituminous surface between 
the rows of seats to muffle the foot noises 
of the audience, and why the theatre 
had to be built in a parabola for sight 
lines. 

The last week end in June, with a 
cast and staff composed mainly of col- 
lege students and faculty members, and 
a business and promotion staff in full 
swing, the play opens. The local news- 
paper editor has invited other editors 
for a hundred miles all around to attend 
as his guests. The state advertising bu- 
reau has carried an ad in several na- 
tional magazines, and has seen to the 
placing of folders in tourist and travel 
bureaus all over the country. The local 
service clubs have arranged for Kiwanis 
and Rotary Nights for neighboring 
clubs. Special guests and notables have 
been secured to give prestige to the per- 
formances. And, for six nights a week, 
during the ten weeks until Labor Day, 
the drama goes on, through rain and 
threats of rain, through approval and 
disapproval, through joy and despair. 


V 


Early in September the local organiza- 
tion sits down to take stock of itself. 
The weekly payrolls have been met, 
most of the bills are paid, and there is 
enough left over to pay off some of the 
bonds, or to add something to the the- 
atre, or to think of a larger cast for next 
year; and above all, to keep the busi- 
ness and promotion directors on the 
payroll for the whole year to give them 
a chance to promote the show nine 
months in advance. Or perhaps the out- 
look is not good. The committee may 
be faced with the necessity for raising 
another $10,000 to open next year. The 
picture may be dark or it may be bright. 

The production at Manteo, N. C., has 
had to ask for help a few times. At 
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Boone, after a very successful first sea- 
son, the second year’s attendance was 
cut down by a polio epidemic in that 
whole area of the state, with the result 
that the local committee had to borrow 
$10,000 to open in 1954, a debt which 
was paid off in full, incidentally. At 
Cherokee, N. C., the vast flow of tourist 
trafic brought instant success, and even 
though the first season opened with a 
debt of $25,000, the play showed a net 
profit of about $50,000 that season. At 
Williamsburg the picture has always 
been bright, with profits at the box 
office regularly each season. Other 
dramas have had to close—and some 
have closed to keep from being forced 
to, even though they were breaking even. 

As the local committee members shove 
back their chairs from the annual din- 
ner and prepare to hear reports and pon- 
der the situation, they have now seen 
very clearly the four warning signals 
which the playwright gave them long be- 
fore, the first time he met them. The 
outdoor drama must have four things, 
he said: a good play, a good production, 
a good location, and good promotion. 
With these ingredients, he assured them, 
the chances for success are favorable. 
If the play has not succeeded as every- 
one had hoped, they examine these req- 
uisites as they listen to reports. Was 
the script up to par? What did audiences 
say about it in private? What did they 
say about the production? How could 
it be improved? Is this location good? 
Does this community really want a 
drama, and if so, can more tourists be 
brought into this area by further com- 
munity effort? Should the community 
think of some added tourist attraction 
such as the ancient Indian village at 
Cherokee, the restoration at Williams- 
burg, or even the building of a museum 
or a bathing area or a series of guided 
tours to points of interest? Was the pro- 
motion worthy of a one hundred thou- 
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sand dollar enterprise, and was the most 
effective use made of publicity funds, or 
should more effort be placed on high- 
way billboards, for example, or on film- 
strips in the schools and exhibits at 
county fairs? These questions are met 
honestly and squarely, and no one in 
the whole picture, from the playwright 
to the local barber, is excused from re- 
sponsibility. The playwright must seek 
for weak spots in the script and correct 
them, while the barber must see to it 
that he writes three times as many let- 
ters next year. 


And yet, out of all this turmoil of 
both desperation and hope has come a 
very priceless thing: a new sense of 
unity in the town. Here, suddenly, for 
perhaps the first time, the town has its 
fingers in something that will keep it 
occupied as a unit for years to come. 
Here is something the whole town wants, 
is proud of, likes to boast about. This is 
the thing they have needed for decades 
to give the town purpose and oneness. 


And now the community begins to 
take stock of some other things. During 
the past summer the retail business in 
the whole area was up about a third. 
Suddenly there are four new tourist 
courts being built, two new restaurants, 
plus a new filling station. The drug 
stores and clothing stores have felt the 
added business. The ministers of the 
community have held union services in 
the theatre on Sundays, and they have 
had the splendid choir from the show 
singing anthems in their churches on 
Sunday mornings. Suddenly the town 
is delighted to find its name mentioned 
in Holiday, in the New York Times, in 
the St. Louis Post Dispatch, and in nu- 
merous travel magazines. Such things 
never happened before, and now after 
one year of the drama the town all at 
once means something. There were li- 
cense tags last summer from Arizona, 
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from New Hampshire, from Ontario, 
and from Oregon. 

But most gratifying of all, there is a 
deep sense of having done something 
good. The town seems to have spoken 
somehow to America itself. ‘Thousands 
of people have sat there watching and 
listening to a simple story out of the 
unending panorama of American _his- 
tory; and they have been deeply moved, 
because it dealt with timeless values. 
The committee begins to realize now 
why it was that the playwright would 
not take some local family name and 
mention it in the play, or build the 
drama around the town itself, why he 
kept talking about bigness and sweep. 
They see now that their town is Ameri- 
ca, and that America is their town. They 
realize now that the world wants to 
hear the basic philosophy of mankind, 
the universal sense of human brother- 
hood and human understanding. They 
begin to understand that American 
idealism is a broad thing, and that it 
can best be found by looking wisely into 
American history. 

And so they rejoice in a new medium 
of expression. They are now a vital 
part of an indefinable zeal that operates 
in America. They felt it that night 
after the show when they met those 
people from Minnesota, or Arkansas, 
the people who talked so much about 
how they enjoyed their visit. They keep 
remembering all winter long, and al- 
though they cannot explain why it 
meant so much, they are proud. Then 
when the director or the playwright 
speaks at the dinner about a new Amer- 
ican theatre, about bridging the gap 
between the university and Broadway, 
about a new art form which rises out 
of the very need of the people themselves 
for expression, they agree, whether they 
exactly follow such thinking or not. 
They know it is good, and they mean 
somehow to keep it going. 
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ROBERT EDMOND JONES: A TRIBUTE 


KENNETH MACGOWAN 


Forty years is a long time to remem- 
ber, and it was more than forty years 
ago that I first knew Robert Edmond 
Jones. 


When Bobby was still in college the 
new stagecraft was invading America 
through Boston and even Cambridge. 
In 1911 Bobby was a graduate student 
and teaching assistant in art when Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats lectured at Harvard 
on the work of Gordon Craig. Early in 
1912 Bobby saw Joseph Urban’s settings 
for Pelléas and Mélisande at the Boston 
Opera House, Livingston Platt’s scenery 
at the Toy Theater, and Max Rein- 
hardt’s Sumurun on tour. Among the 
few friends who watched Bobby begin 
to draw for the stage were my one-time 
roommate Hiram K. Moderwell, and 
my future wife, then a student at Rad- 
cliffe. Bobby began with costumes for 
imagined productions. Then, rather 
suddenly, Hiram was off to Germany to 
record the work of the new stage- 


Kenneth Macgowan, who organized the Depart- 
ment of Theater Arts at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles and is a Professor on the 
faculty of that Department, was intimately as- 
sociated with Robert Edmond Jones through 
many years. In 1920 Macgowan, Jones, and 
O’Neill took over the direction of the Province- 
town Players’ “Playwrights’ Theatre,” renaming 
it “Experimental Theatre, Inc.” In 1922 Jones 
and Macgowan collaborated in the publication 
of Continental Stagecraft, one of the most im- 
portant early books on the new art of stage pro- 
duction. This paper was originally read at a 
memorial service for Robert Edmond Jones, 
held in New York. 


craft in his book The Theatre of Today, 
and Bobby followed him to study under 
Reinhardt in Berlin. Back came all 
manner of scene sketches, and then— 
when World War I began—back came 
Bobby himself to capture Broadway 
with his settings and costumes for The 
Man Who Married a Dumb Wife. 


Followed by Lee Simonson and 
Norman Bel Geddes, Bobby led for the 
next ten years the battle for beauty— 
and for more than beauty—on the 
American stage. Redemption in 1918, 
The Jest in 1919, Richard III in 1920, 
Anna Christie in 1921, Hamlet in 1922— 
these are more than signs of Bobby’s 
triumph. They bespeak the triumph of 
the ideas that he shared with certain 
other men of the theatre. The most 
important were Arthur Hopkins, who 
partnered Bobby in these productions, 
and Eugene O'Neill, with whom Bobby 
became as closely identified. Here today, 
in the Plymouth Theatre, which was 
the home of Hopkins, we must remem- 
ber and treasure along with Bobby these 
two great contributors to the American 
stage. We must think also of two 
women—Mrs. Norman Hapgood, who 
did more for Bobby than get him the 
chance to design The Man Who Married 
a Dumb Wife, and Walter Huston’s 
sister Margaret, who gave John Barry- 
more a voice for Shakespeare and who 
became Bobby’s wife. 


ROBERT EDMOND JONES: A TRIBUTE 


Bobby gave greatly—to his friends 
as well as to the theatre. Some returned 
the gift—richly. Together Arthur, 
Gene, and Bobby grew in concepts and 
accomplishment. Yet I suspect that, if 
the director and the dramatist were with 
us today, they would say that the de- 
signer had given them as much as they 
gave him. 

For Bobby was more than a designer. 
He was more than a director, too, 
though we must not forget his admirable 
staging of Desire Under the Elms, The 
Great God Brown, and Love for Love. 
He had a wisdom and an imagination 
that lived beyond paints and_ paper, 
scenery and lights, plays and _ players. 
He could conceive and did conceive— 
without benefit of production. His book 
Drawings for the Theatre was partly a 
record, but it was also a prophecy, for 
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in it his Cenci foresaw the “theatre in 
the round.” Perhaps he did most in his 
talking—in private and from _ the 
lecture platform—but what he believed 
and imagined about the place of the 
theatre in the life of the spirit comes 
clearly forth, for all to know, in the 
rare and beautiful writing of The 
Dramatic Imagination. 


Of modern stage designers in America 
Robert Edmond Jones may not have 
been the first to appear. But we are 
recognizing here today—as we have 
recognized for many years—that he 
was indeed the first among them. For 
he was more than the ablest in con- 
ception and execution. He was the 
prime mover, and, perhaps I may say, 
the chief diviner of the purpose of the 
theatre. 


Art in The Theatre 


A good scene design should be, not a picture, but an image. . . . A setting is 
not just a beautiful thing, a collection of beautiful things. It is a presence, a 
mood, a warm wind fanning the drama to flame. It echoes, it enhances, it ani- 
mates. It is an expectancy, a foreboding, a tension. It says nothing, but it gives 
everything.—Robert Edmond Jones, The Dramatic Imagination (New York: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1941), pp. 25-26. Quoted by permission. 
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CHILDREN’S THEATRE AND CREATIVE 


DRAMATICS: 


GEORGE L. LEWIS 


The popularity of producing plays for 
children has created a demand for the 
exchange of information among begin- 
ning as well as experienced workers in 
the field. Many of the beginners have 
had little training in theatre but under- 
stand the motivation and control of chil- 
dren. Standard theatrical works are not 
easily used by this group already bur- 
dened with literature of their own field. 
Members of regular theatrical groups 
who wish to work in the field are like- 
wise baffled because standard theatre 
practice is not always successful in deal- 
ing with the audience of children. Both 
groups have met at the national conven- 
tions and on community levels in at- 
tempts to exchange the valuable “know- 
how” which will lead to solving produc- 
tion problems and lead to an enriched 
theatre for children. 


During the first meetings of the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Conference of AETA, 
the leaders sensed the need to exchange 
notes on production techniques, ideas of 
promotion, selection of plays, playwrit- 
ing, and above all to discuss standards, 
objectives of children’s theatre, and the 
children to be entertained. Such mate- 


George L. Lewis, Assistant Professor of Second- 
ary Education at Brigham Young University, is 
the present Chairman of the Bibliography Com- 
mittee of the Children’s Theatre Division of 
AETA. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


rial, they felt, might already be available 
but unknown. Under the chairmanship 
of Louise Horton, a bibliography com- 
mittee was established, which found the 
field limited but produced a ‘“Prelim- 
inary Bibliography” in hopes of stimu- 
lating a demand for further publication. 

Publication has developed very slowly. 
The present committee? has submitted 
additional “selected” listings for publi- 
cation through the services of AETA 
and ANTA in order to satisfy, in part, 
the need for published exchange of 
ideas. There is still a great need for 
publication. The present list includes 
many general theatre production books 
in hopes that they will aid in production 
until sufficient publication, based upon 
research, has found its way into print. 
Needless to say, little research has been 
carried out which is based upon an anal- 
ysis of the child audience. 

Publication in the areas of creative 
dramatics and plays for children is some- 
what better than in areas of production. 
Still, it is hoped that this bibliography 
will encourage further publication of 
the studies being made and those al- 


1 Maxine Anglin (Kenosha, Wisconsin), Ger- 
aldine. Brain Siks (University of Washington), 
Anne Matlack (Denver Junior Programs), Gail 
Plummer (University of Utah), John dePuglio 
(University of Denver), and George L. Lewis 
(Brigham Young University), Chairman. 
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ready residing on the library shelves of 
our universities. In order to facilitate 
the use of this listing it has been divided 
as follows: Children’s Theatre—general 
promotion and organization, objectives 
and development, production, radio and 
TV; Creative Dramatics; and Puppetry. 
Each area has been further divided into 
articles, books, and unpublished studies. 


The Selected List of Children’s Plays 
is included to satisfy the demand for 
plays worthy of the child audience and 
those which have been successful and 
popular with the experienced directors. 
All the plays listed, under competent 
direction, should meet the standards ac- 
cepted by the Scripts Evaluation Com- 
mittee? of the Children’s Theatre Confer- 
ence of AETA as stated by Kenneth L. 
Graham: 

. . . The following separate but interrelated 
basic purposes should be fulfilled by children’s 
theatre plays: 

1. Children’s plays should, by presenting 
opportunities for children to identify them- 
selves with personalities in situations they can 
comprehend, provide pleasant and worth-while 
entertainment. 

2. Children’s plays should, by providing a 
wide range of imaginative vicarious experiences, 
satisfy the psychological needs of children. 

3. Children’s plays should not obviously in- 
struct, but should, by presenting experiences 
wherein children can identify themselves with 
characters in situations which make concrete 
an estimation of some vital phase (or phases) 
of life, provide opportunity for the child to 
learn sympathetic understanding of people, 
and the reasons for the commonly accepted 
ideals characteristic of American life. 


4. Children’s plays should, by meeting the 
foregoing purposes, and conforming to the 
fundamental accepted standards of dramatic 
technique, train the present generation so that 
they will become intelligent, critical, and ap- 
preciative adult audiences of the future.’ 


2 Albert O. Mitchell (University of Utah), 
present Chairman of Scripts Evaluation Com- 
mittee. 

3 Kenneth L. Graham (University of Minne- 
sota), cited in Plays for Children: A Selected 
List (Children’s Theatre Press, 1953), p. 12. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


PRODUCTIONS, 1953-1954 


EDWIN R. SCHOELL* 


The American Educational ‘Theatre 
survey of college and university dramatic 
productions for 1953-1954 was conducted 
as it has been in the past, through cor- 
respondence with AETA member 
schools. Information pertinent to the 
survey is secured by questionnaire and 
from these reports the Production Lists 
Committee determines and evaluates the 
trends in dramatic production that are 
taking place on the college level. Surveys 
have been conducted since 1947 and the 
results have been published in the Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech’ and in the Edu- 
cational Theatre Journal.? 


Inquiries for the past season were 
submitted to 330 member schools and 
191 responses were received, reporting 
a total of 1017 dramatic productions, 
employing 27,772 student participants 
and playing to a combined audience of 
1,086,800. 

Dietrich’s classification of plays into 
Standard, Broadway, Original, and Mis- 
cellaneous® has been used in previous 


Edwin R. Schoell is Assistant Professor of Speech 
at Santa Barbara College. 

*For the AETA Production Lists Project. 

1John E. Dietrich, “Survey of Dramatic 
Activity in American Colleges: 1946-1947,” 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXXIV_ (1948), 
183-190. 

2 Theodore Hatlen, “College and University 
Productions,” Educational Theatre Journal, May 
issues for 1951, 1952, and 1953 and Edwin 
Schoell, ETJ, May, 1954. 

3 Dietrich, op. cit., pp. 186-187. 


surveys for the purpose of reporting 
variety of productions. This classifica- 
tion—with modification of the Miscel- 
laneous category which formerly in- 
cluded both Musical and Children’s pro- 
ductions—is again employed in order 
to show diversification of activity during 
the 1953-1954 season. 


TABLE I 
CLASSIFICATION OF PLAYS PRODUCED 
IN AMERICAN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES (1953-1954) 


Number Per cent 

Category of Plays of Total 
Standard 22 27.7 
Broadway 460 45-4 
Original 70 6.8 
Musical 118 11.6 
Children’s 78 7.6 
Miscellaneous 9 9 
TOTAL 1017 100.0 


Compared with those of the 1952-1953 
report, the above figures show that some 
significant changes occurred during the 
new season. Past surveys have shown 
that the number of schools producing 
Standard plays have averaged between 
7o and 75, per cent. This figure remained 
constant for the current survey, with 
72 per cent of the institutions reporting 
one or more productions in the Stand- 
ard play category. The total number of 
productions of Standard plays, however, 
increased 2.3 per cent over the preced- 
ing year. The percentage of schools re- 
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porting productions of Broadway plays 
has also been relatively constant in the 
past. The figure for the recently com- 
pleted season was 94 per cent, consistent 
with the average that has been estab- 
lished over the past five years. On the 
other hand, the percentage of produc- 
tions in the Broadway category (45.4%) 
showed a marked decrease from the five- 
year high (54.3%) which was established 
in the 1952-1953 season. The produc- 
tion slack in the so-called “popular” 
category was taken up with increases in 
activity in other categories. Standard 
plays, as already noted, were up 2.3 per 
cent, Original plays were up 2.4 per cent 
and Musicals and Children’s plays in- 
creased 2.3 and 1.8 per cent respectively. 


These cl anges cannot be interpreted 
as a “trena” away from production of 
the popular Broadway play as the back- 
bone of the average school’s program, 
but they may suggest a concern for a 
more balanced program of activity in 
the typical educational theatre. 


Other signs were evident that the col- 
lege and university theatres placed ad- 
ditional emphasis on diversification dur- 
ing the 1953-1954 season. A commend- 
able increase in the number and variety 
of classical plays was noted. Seventeen 
different Greek tragedies and comedies 
were produced, some of them many 
times. There were seven productions of 
Medea, six each of Antigone and Oedi- 
pus the King, and four of Electra. There 
were, in addition, several productions 
of Anouilh’s Antigone and Jeffers’ Me- 
dea. Five productions of Roman come- 
dies were reported. 


It is interesting and perhaps signif- 
icant to note that the less popular works 
of the dramatic masters were given more 
than average attention, and that some 
of the less familiar titles of these men 
were played more often than their more 
popular companions during the 1953- 
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1954 season. Among the works of Shaw, 
for example, Misalliance, Caesar and 
Cleopatra, and You Never Can Tell were 
produced more often than were Pyg- 
malion, Androcles and the Lion and 
Candida. Hedda Gabler, was the most 
produced of Ibsen’s work; but emphasis 
also centered in such less familiar works 
as Master Builder, Rosmersholm, and 
The Lady from the Sea. 


This pattern was also true for Moliére. 
There were more productions of Les 
Précieuses Ridicules, Tartuffe, and Les 
Femmes Savantes than there were of 
The Doctor in Spite of Himself, The 
Imaginary Invalid, and The Miser. By 
way of further comparison, Sheridan’s 
ordinarily highly popular works, School 
for Scandal and The Rivals were pro- 
duced a total of only three times by the 
institutions reporting. 

There were twenty-two different titles 
and seventy-one productions of Shake- 
speare during the 1952-1953 season. Dur- 
ing the preceding season there were 
more productions, but only fifteen titles. 
Twelfth Night was again the most often 
produced (10), followed by A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream (8), Taming of the 
Shrew (7), Othello (7), Comedy of Er- 
rors (6), The Tempest (5), Henry IV, 
Part I (4), Richard II (3), and Romeo 
and Juliet (3). There were only two 
productions—among the institutions re- 
porting—of Macbeth, Hamlet, Merchant 
of Venice, and As You Like It, and a 
lone production of King Lear. 


There was a notable increase in the 
number of institutions reporting activity 
in the categories classified as Original 
and Musical. Forty-nine colleges (25 per 
cent of those reporting) produced seven- 
ty new plays, a desirable increase both 
in number of plays and in institutions 
participating in this area. Only 12 per 
cent of the institutions contacted re- 
ported doing new plays (52) during the 
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1952-1953 season. Even the Gods, by 
Mildred Kumer, was the only new play 
with more than one production during 
the season covered in this survey. This 
play was released through AETA Manu- 
script Project and was the only Manu- 
script Project play reported as a major 
production. In addition to the new 
plays reported, there were five original 
musical revues and two original musical 
dramas reported. 

Eighty colleges (42 per cent) pro- 
duced eighty-eight operas and_ thirty 
musical comedies. The figure for edu- 
cational institutions producing in this 
category was up 17 per cent from the 
preceding year. The operas of Weill 
and Menotti were the most frequently 
produced. Amahl and the Night Vis- 
itors, The Old Maid and the Thief, 
Down in the Valley, and The Medium 
were the most frequently produced oper- 
atic works but there was again a wide 
range of productions in this category, 
particularly among the Italian operas. 
Brigadoon and Finian’s Rainbow led in 
the field of musical comedy. 

Twenty-eight of the institutions re- 
porting were active in the category of 
Children’s productions. Children’s the- 
atre in this survey, as in preceding ones, 
drew large audiences and many produc- 
tions enjoyed long runs. The largest 
audience reported was 76,800 for four 
plays. A total of seventy-eight children’s 
plays were produced and of these six 
were original. 

Only thirty-seven arena (center stage) 
plays were produced by the 191 institu- 
tions reporting. Of these thirty-seven 
productions, eight were done by one 
school, the only one that reported doing 
all productions in the arena style. Ex- 
planatory notes on a number of the 
questionnaires indicated that many 
arena productions are being done in a 
modified style. The technique employ- 
ing partial or complete stage setting 
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with audience seated on three sides is 
the most prevalent. ‘The decrease in the 
number of arena productions reported 
in this survey—down 35 per cent from 
last year’s figure—may be due to a re- 
luctance on the part of the directors to 
classify this modified staging as true 
arena Style. 


Plays by foreign authors have con- 
sistently increased in popularity in the 
educational theatre. Three hundred and 
forty-two of the 1017 productions re- 
ported in this survey were by non-Amer- 
ican authors. The English authors con- 
tinue to be the most frequently repre- 
sented with Shakespeare and Shaw as 
leading figures. Ibsen, Lorca, Moliére, 
and Chekhov are the most popular of the 
European authors. 


Table II shows that comedy and the 
more recent and popular Broadway play 
continue to be attractive to educational 
theatre directors. 


TABLE II 


TWENTY Most PRopucep PLAyYs_ IN 
THE EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 


(1953-1954) 
Number of 
Name of Play Productions 
Bell, Book and Candle 20 
Madwoman of Chaillot 14 
Death of a Salesman 11 
The Grass Harp 11 
The Curious Savage 10 
The Lady’s not for Burning 10 
Twelfth Night 10 
The Country Girl 9 
Goodbye, My Fancy 9 
The Happy Time 8 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream 8 
Our Town 8 
Summer and Smoke 8 
The Adding Machine ” 
Elizabeth the Queen 7 
The Male Animal 7 
Misalliance 7 
Othello 7 
See How They Run 7 
Taming of the Shrew 7 


Last year’s leaders in a comparable list 
were Blithe Spirit and The Curious 
Savage—with Death of a Salesman third, 
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just as it is in the current listing for 
1953°1954- 

The season 1953-1954 was one of ac- 
complishment for the educational the- 
atre, and one that was marked by a 
number of favorable signs. There were 
more productions per school, and the 
average attendance per production 
showed an increase over past years. The 
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Broadway play continued to be the 
foundation of the dramatic program of 
the typical school, but with reduced em- 
phasis. There was greater variety of 
programming and a tendency to cater to 
diversified interests as evidenced by the 
wide range in play selection and the re- 
discovery of the less familiar author and 
the less familiar work. 


Instinct and Method 


I believe that most of the great practitioners of the theatre have, whether 
they have made it known or otherwise, given considerable thought both to what 
A they were doing and to the consequent effect. It is a truism that actors are born 
and not made; another truism that acting cannot be taught. The basis of all act- 
ing is undoubtedly instinctive, but that does not mean that a great deal of this is 
not susceptible to some kind of analysis, or that method may not make more 
than it mars.—Michael Redgrave, The Actor's Ways and Means (London: Wil- 
liam Heinemann, 1953), p. 30. Quoted by permission. 


Critics on Acting 


Dramatic critics, the poor fools, will forever go on writing about acting as 
if they knew something about it. Readers may be fooled by them. They may even 
fool themselves. But they cannot fool actors. It is not that critics tell deliberate 
lies about acting. They do the only thing they can do. They tell the truth as 
they see it. Or, rather, as they feel it and then think it. This is a good deal and 
may even be interesting. To this they may add theories—sensible enough and 
sometimes more than that. Yet almost always they write about acting from the 
point of view of the effect gained, and not from the point of view of the per- 
son who gains it—John Mason Brown, Two on the Aisle (New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1938), p. 229. Quoted by permission. 
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DOCTORAL PROJECTS IN PROGRESS 
IN THEATRE ARTS, 1954 


JAMES M. KLAIN* 


For the third year the Project on Bib- 
liography is herewith publishing the 
Doctoral Projects in Progress in Theatre 
Arts throughout the nation. This is the 
second year that such a survey is being 
conducted in co-operation with a similar 
study in Speech Monographs. It will be 
noted that each entry is numbered con- 
secutively in relation to the previous sur- 
veys. The entries are also grouped in 
categories consistent with those in pre- 
vious Projects. Unless otherwise noted, 
all entries are for the degree of Ph.D. 

Most entries below contain the follow- 
ing details: the student’s name, working 
title of the project, institution, faculty 
supervisor, and expected date of com- 
pletion. 


I. THE DRAMA 
A. Individual Dramatists 


244. Adams, William J. The Evolution of 
Dramatic Structure in the Plays of Eugene 
O'Neill. Stanford, Norman Philbrick and 
Wendell Cole. 

245. Herbert, Edward. Eugene O'Neill: His 
Plays and Their Productions. Wisconsin, 
Jonathan Curvin and Paul Wiley. 

246. Molloy, Yvonne Voigt. John Millington 
Synge. Penn State, Brice Harris. 

247- Morris, David Walter. Critical Evalu- 


James M. Klain is a member of the staff in 
Theater Arts at the University of California at 
Los Angeles. 

*For the 1954 AETA Project on Bibliography, 
Clifford Hamar, Lewis and Clark College, 
Chairman. 


ation of the Works of Christopher Fry. Denver, 
Campton Bell, 1955. 

248. Shaw, Harlan. German Expressionism, 
1914-1920: A Study of the plays of Georg 
Kaiser. Louisiana State, 1955. 

249. Sherk, Dennis. A Study of William Gil- 
lette: Actor, Playwright, Director. Penn State, 
Brice Harris, 1955. 

250. Sullivan, John F. Shakespeare and the 
Concept of Authority. Michigan, G. B. Har- 
rison. 

251. Todd, Harold John. A Critical Survey 
of Plays of Yeats. Denver, Campton Bell, 1955. 

252. Waterman, Arthur. A Critical Study of 
Susan Glaspell’s Works and her Contributions 
to Modern American Drama. Wisconsin, Fred- 
erick Hoffman and Jonathan Curvin, 1955. 

253. Wilson, Asher. John  Galsworthy’s 
Development as a Theatre Artist. Stanford, 
Norman Philbrick and Wendell Cole, 1956. 


B. Dramatic Periods 
254. Cogdill, Jack. The History and Develop- 
ment of the American Colonial Theatre 
through 1783. Denver, Robert Mead, 1955. 


C. Dramatic Types 

255. Budney, Murray D. The Fantastic in 
the French Theatre Since World War II. Michi- 
gan, R. J. Niess, 1955. 

256. Leggette, Poe. Festival Drama: A Study 
of Outdoor Dramatic Historical Celebrations in 
America, With Recommendations for a Com- 
munity Planning a Similar Event. Columbia 
Teachers College, Ed.D., Magdalene Kramer, 
1955- 

257. Moore, Walter Biffle. Villainy in 
Drama. Denver, Campton Bell, 1955. 

258. Oliver, George’ B. The History of 
Spectacle on the New York Stage: From the 
Beginning to the Advent of David Belasco. 
Penn State, Brice Harris, 1956. 
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259. Savage, Donald J. An Analysis of the 
‘Comic Elements in the Major English Mystery 
Cycles. Minnesota, David W. Thompson, 1955. 

260. Smalley, Webster. The Characterization 
of the Male Protagonist in Serious American 
Drama from 1920-1950. Stanford, Norman 
Philbrick and Wendell Cole, 1956. 


D. Technique and Dramaturgy 

261. Crosby, Robert. The Development of 
the Short Play. Indiana, Richard Moody, 1956. 

262. Houseman, Arthur. Certain Aspects 
of Character Development in Modern Plays. 
Iowa, H. C. Crain, 1957. 

263. Napiecinski, Thomas. The Dramati- 
zation of the Serious American Novel, 1926- 
1952. Wisconsin, Jonathan W. Curvin. 

264. Pease, Richard. A Comparison of the 
Flectra Myth in Greek, French and English 
Dramatic Literature. Denver, Robert Mead, 
1955- 

265. Pérez, Louis C. Perceptiva Dramatica 
de Lope de Vega a base de un Estudio de Cin- 


cuenta Comedias. Michigan, F. Sanchez y 
Escribana, 1955. 

266. Seiger, Marvin. Plato’s Dialogues as 
Drama. Indiana, Richard Moody, 1955. 


267. Speckhard, Robert. Shavian Comedy: 
Dramatic Perspective, Form, and Technique. 
Michigan, Kenneth Rowe. 


E. Dramatic Theorists 
[No entries] 


F. Dramatic Critics 
268. Cairns, Paul. William Archer as Dra- 
matic Critic. Michigan, Paul Mueschke, 1956. 


II. THe THEATRE AS MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


A. Directing 
[No entries] 


B. Acting 
269. Golding, Alfred. A History of Acting 
as Presented in Books of Instruction Published 
in England, France, Germany, Holland, and 
the U. S. between 1650 and 1900. Columbia 
Teachers College, Paul Kozelka, 1956. 
270. Shaw, Clyde. A Study of Carolina Neu- 
ber. Louisiana State, 1955. 


C. The Visual Arts of the Theatre— 
Design, Construction, Lighting, Costume 
271. Ballard, Frank. Sourcebook for Stage 
Design in the American West (1790-1860). Iowa, 
A. S. Gillette, 1957. 

272. Black, Robert. Robert Edmond Jones. 
Wisconsin, Ronald Mitchell. 

273. Crepeau, George P. Pictorial Composi- 
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tion in Easel Painting and Scene Design. Cor- 
nell, H. D. Albright, 1957. 

274. Haehl, Chez. Shakespearean Stage Cos- 
tume from 1900-1950. Denver, Campton Bell, 
1955- 

275. Held, McDonald W. History of Stage 
Lighting in America in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Northwestern, Theodore Fuchs, 1955. 


D. Music 
[No entries] 


‘E. Dance 
[No entries] 


F. Architecture 
[No entries] 


G. Administration 
[No entries] 


H. Playwriting 

276. Browne, Jean Speller. Manuscript and 
Production of Two Original Plays. Iowa, 1956. 

277. Collins, Sherwood. Original Manuscript 
and Production of Two Plays. Iowa, 1955. 

278. Fetsch, Rudolf. Libretto for Chekhov's 
Plays “The Boor” and “The Marriage Proposal.” 
Denver, Robert Mead, 1956. 

279. Ford, Clarence B. Two Original Three- 
Act Plays and Two One-Act Plays. Denver, 
Robert Mead, 1955. 


280. Knutson, Wayne. Project in Creative 


Writing in Drama. Denver, Robert Mead, 
1956. 
281. Miller, Russell H. “The Land Be- 


tween”: An Original Drama Based on the 
Mammoth Cave Area of Kentucky. Columbia 
Teachers ‘College, Ed.D., Magdalene Kramer, 
1956. 

282. Smiley, Sam. Manuscript and Produc- 
tion of Two Original Plays. Iowa, E. C. Mabie, 
1956. 

I. Translations 

283. Caplan, Philip. Translation and Critical 
Analysis of Plays of Paul Claudel. Denver, 
Campton Bell, 1955. 


J. Production 
284. Nadeau, Albert H. James Robinson 
Planché, King of Extravaganza. Michigan, Wil- 
liam P. Halstead, 1955. 


Ill. THe THEATRE IN ITs SOCIAL FUNCTION 


A. The Religious Theatre 
[No entries] 


B. The Political Theatre 
[No entries] 
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C. The Educational Theatre 

285. Clinger, Morris M. History of Theatre 
in Mormon Colleges and Universities. Minne- 
sota, Frank M. Whiting, 1955. 

286. Cochrane, James P. Study Based on 
the Recorded Responses of Theatre Audiences. 
Iowa, E. C. Mabie and J. B. Ellery, 1957. 

287. Ferguson, Hazel. A Survey of Creative 
Dramatics in Educational Theatre. Denver, 
Campton Bell, 1956. 

288. McGrath, James B. The Living News- 
paper on a College Campus. Columbia Teach- 
ers College, Ed.D., Paul Kozelka, 1955. 

289. Stevens, Harold J. A Study of Curric- 
ulums in Educational Theatre in the Western 
States. Denver, Robert Mead, 1955. 


D. The Therapeutic Theatre 
[No entries] 


E. The Children’s Theatre 
290. Dodson, Barbara An _ Analytical 
Study of Audience Reaction and Staging of a 
Children’s Theatre Play. Florida, Delwin B. 
Dusenbury, 1957. 
F. The Community Theatre 
[No entries} 


G. The Commercial Theatre 

291. Andrus, T. O. History of the Theatre in 
St. Paul, Minnesota, 1918-1940. Minnesota, 
Frank M. Whiting, 1956. 

292. Bristow, Eugene K. History of Theatre 
in the Mississippi Valley: Natchez after 1840. 
Iowa, E. C. Mabie, 1956. 

293. Faulkner, Sheldon. History of Theatre 
in the Mississippi Valley. Iowa, E. C. Mabie 
and William Reardon, 1957. 

294. Henry, Donald. Theatre History of 
Washington: The Period of ‘Territory and 
Early Statehood. Wisconsin, Jonathan W. Cur- 
vin. 

295. Johnson, Theodore. History of the 
Olympic Theatre in St. Louis, Mo. Iowa. 

296. Krumm, Walter. The History of the 
San Francisco Theatre, 1870-1906. Stanford, 
Norman Philbrick, 1956. 

297. Levy, Edwin. Elitch’s Gardens, Denver, 
Colorado: A History of the First Summer The- 
atre in the United States (1890-1951). Colum- 
tia Teachers College, Paul Kozelka, 1955. 

298. Peterson, William A. A History of the 
Professional Theatre of Detroit: 1875-1900. 
Florida State, Lynn E. Orr, 1956. 

299. Ritter, Charles. History of Theatre in 
the Mississippi Valley: Memphis, Tenn. Iowa, 
E. C. Mabie and William Reardon, 1957. 

H. International Theatre 
goo. Lacy, Robin. A Biographical Diction- 


ary of Artists in the Theatre. Denver, Campton 
Bell, 1956. 

301. Ruys, Constance. The Theatre in the 
Netherlands: Subsidized but Independent. Stan- 
ford, Wendell Cole, 1956. 


IV. RELATED MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 
A. Motion Pictures 
{No entries] 


B. Radio 

302. Culpepper, Marilyn M. The History of 
Radio Broadcasting at Michigan State College. 
Michigan, Edgar E. Willis, 1955. 

303. Dowling, Fred R. The Style of Radio 
Commentary. Wisconsin, H. L. Ewbank, 1955. 

304. Hempen, F. Claude. A Study of the 
Public Service Programs of Radio Station KLZ, 
Denver, Colorado, To Discover the General 
Trends of the Public Service Programming as 
an Aid to Presenting Problems of Social, Cul- 
tural, and Economic Interest to the Commun- 
ity and Service Area. Denver, Earl B. Brad- 
ley, 1955- 

go5. Norman, Richard. A Critical and Lin- 
guistic Analysis of Individual Differences in 
Various Forms of Radio Speaking. Columbia 
Teachers College, Jane Dorsey Zimmerman, 
1956. 

306. Stegath, William B. The History of 
Radio Broadcasting at the University of Michi- 
gan from 1922 to 1954. Michigan, Edgar E. 
Willis, 1955. 

C. Television 

307. Ludiow, Jim H. Habits and Charac- 
teristics of the Radio and Television Audience 
of Utah County, Utah. Ohio State, Harrison B. 
Summers, 1955. 

go8. Mullin, Daniel W. Retention as a 
Function of Environment and Motivation in 
Educational Television Viewing on the Second- 
ary School Level. Michigan, Edgar E. Willis, 
1955+ 

gog. Schlaask, Ottmer F. Problems in the 
Planning, Production, and Evaluation of Two 
Series of Educational Television Programs In- 
tended for In-School Use. Ohio State, Harri- 
son B. Summers, 1955. 

gio. Summers, Robert E. A Study of the 
Problem of “Right of Access” of Radio and 
Television to Sessions of Legislatures, Legis- 
lative Committee Hearings, and Similar “Pub- 
lic’ Meetings. Ohio State, Harold F. Harding, 
1955- 

git. Wiley, George.. The Adaptation of 
Theatre Techniques in the Televised Presen- 
tation of the Standard Hour. Stanford, Stanley 
Donner, 1956. 
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GRADUATE THESES IN THEATRE, 1953 


FRANKLIN H. KNOWER 


We report here 235 graduate theses 
in theatre for the calendar year of 1953. 
There were 204 Master’s degree theses 
and 31 Doctor’s degree theses, Two col- 
leges with graduate student theses re- 
ported for the first time: Texas Tech- 
nological College and The University 
of Virginia. 

The Table lists all institutions which 
have reported degrees, and the accumu- 
lated totals of this and previous reports. 
This report does not record the number 
of degrees in theatre in which no thesis 
was required. ‘The theses titles have been 
indexed according to the following cate- 
gories of subject matter: 


INDEX TO SUBJECT MATTER 
I. THe DRAMA 
. Individual Dramatists 
Dramatic Periods 
. Dramatic Types 
. Technique and Dramaturgy 
Dramatic Theorists 
Dramatic Critics 


OO > 


II. THe THEATRE AS MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 
A. Directing 
B. Acting 
C. The Visual Arts of the Theatre—De- 
sign, Construction, Lighting, Costume 


D. Music 

E. Dance 

F. Architecture 
G. Administration 
H. Playwriting 

I. Translations 
J. Production 


Franklin H. Knower, a former Editor of Speech 
Monographs, is Professor of Speech at Ohio 
State University. 


III. THe THEATRE IN Irs SOCIAL FUNCTION 

A. The Religious Theatre 

B. The Political Theatre 

C. The Educational Theatre 

D. The Therapeutic Theatre 

E. The Children’s Theatre 

F. The Community Theatre 

G. The Commercial Theatre 

H. International Theatre 


IV. RELATED MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 
A. Motion Pictures 
B. Radio 
C. Television 


TITLES (1953) 
I. THe DraMa 
A. Individual Dramatists 

1243. Bidlake, Harry Rhind, Jr. Serge 
Diaghilev as a Theatrical Innovator. Oregon, 
M.S. 

1244. Bower, Homer Thomas. Bartley Camp- 
bell: Successful American Playwright, 1843-1888. 
Stanford, M.A. 

1245. Bowers, Winnifred. Henry James, Play- 
wright and Critic. Utah, M.A. 

1246. Crist, Robert Louis. Steele MacKaye: 
His Contribution to the American Stage. Miami, 
M.A. 

1247. Dukore, Bernard Frank. A Study of 
the Thematic Elements in the Plays of John 
Millington Synge. Ohio State, M.A. 

1248. Goldsby, Robert Weddington. 
Louis Barrault. Yale, M.F.A. 

1249. Grimsley, Juliette Barnard. An_ Eval- 
uation of Maxwell Anderson’s Contribution to 
Historical and Poetic Drama. Kent State, M.A. 

1250. Krogh, Joegil. Notes on the Theatrical 
History of Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler. Washington, 
M.A, 

1251. Leonard, Oral K. 
the Stage in Washington 
George Washington, M.A. 
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Shakespeare and 
D. C., 1300-1835. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF GRADUATE DEGREES IN THEATRE BY SCLIOOLS AND Typrs OF DEGREES 


4 Master's Theses Doctor's Theses Total Degrees 
5-Year 5-Year (With Thesis) 
1953 Total 1953 Total For 5 Years 

Alabama, University of ............ ae (2) 8 8 

OF... (2) 4 4 

Art Institute of Chicago ........ (8) 22 22 

Baylor University .............. (1) 8 8 
6 6 
(4) 6 6 
Bowling Green State (2) 8 8 

Brigham Young University (2) 4 4 

! California at Los Angeles, University of . (5) 33 33 
: Carnegie Institute of Technology ....... 26 26 
Catholic University .............. 128 128 
H Colorado, University of .... are (1) 6 6 
Colorado State College of Education 1 1 
H Columbia University Teachers College .. (1) 2 2 
Denver University ...... 78 (1) 15 93 
j DePauw University .......... Pais 1 1 
Florida State University ............... (2) 4 (1) 1 5 
j Fordham University .................. (4) 5 15 
George Washington University ......... (1) 3 3 
Hardin Simmons University ............ 2 2 

Illinois, University (1) 8 (3) 3 

Indiana State Teachers Coll., Terre Haute (1) 3 3 
Iowa, State University of ......... (8) 49 (5) 18 67 
Ithaca College ......... 2 2 

Johns Hopkins University . 3 3 

manens, University Of ................ 12 12 

Kansas City, University of .......... 3 3 

Kansas State College ........... si 1 1 

Kansas State Teachers College .... 2 2 

Louisiana State University ............. (1) 23 4 27 
Marquette University .................. 4 4 
(1) 7 7 
Michigan, University of ............ me (7) 65 1 66 

Micmigan State College .............. (3) 20 20 
University of ............... 5 16 
Mississippi, University of .............. (3) 4 4 

“University of ................ (1) 2 3 
Nebraska, University of ................ (5) 8 8 

New York Unmivertity ............... 4 4 

North Carolina, University of ......... (9) 37 57 
Northwestern University ............... (4) 12 12 

Ohio State University ................ = 39 (a) 8 42 

Ohio University ...... Arte. (5) 14 14 

Ohio Wesleyan University 4 4 
Oklahoma, University of ............... (2) 16 16 

Oregon, University of ....... ee Ste (1) 8 8 

Pacemc, College Of the .................. 5 5 
Pennsylvania State University .......... 6 6 
Pittsburgh, University of ............... 7 > 

Richmond Professional Institute ........ 7 7 

Saint Louis University ................. (2) 3 8 

San Jose State College .................. 1 1 

South Dakota, University of ............ (1) 7 7 
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DISTRIBUTION OF GRADUATE DEGREES IN THEATRE BY SCHOOLS AND TYPES OF DEGREES 

Master’s Theses Doctor’s Theses Total Degrees 

5-Year 5-Year (With Thesis) 
1953 Total 1953 Total For 5 Years 
Southern California, University of ...... (13) 68 3 m 
Southern Illinois University ........... 1 1 
Southern Methodist University a 2 2 
Stanford University ....... ps eee. (9) 62 (4) 9 7 
Sul Ross State College . inter OPS 4 4 
2 2 
Tennessee, University of ............... 9 9 
Tennessee Agricultural and 

Industrial State College .............. (2) 8 8 
(6) 18 (1) 1 1g 
Texas Christian University ............. 4 4 
Texas State College for Women ........ 14 14 
Texas Technological (1) 1 1 
Tulane University 2 2 
Virginia, University ETN (3) 3 3 
Washington, State College eee 5 5 
Washington, University of ............. (7 42 42 
Western Reserve University ............ 5 5 
West Texas State College .............. 4 4 
West Virginia University ............... (2) 6 6 
.. 4 4 
Wichitn, et... 1 1 
Wisconsin, University of ............... 32 (4) 7 39 
Wyoming, University of ................ 2 2 
(37) 176 (2) 5 181 


1252. Lukanitsch, Sister M. Immaculata. 
Thornton Wilder: The Evolution of a Play- 
wright. Catholic, M.A. 

1253. Meigs, Richard Lewis. The Plays of 
Eugene O'Neill on the New York Professional 
Stage. Washington, M.A. 

1254. Pike, Dean Sherman, Jr. A Study of 
the Theatrical Elements in the Plays of 
Christopher Fry. Florida, M.A. 

1255. Turner, Willis Lloyd. The Troll Con- 
cept in Four Plays by Henrik Ibsen. Colorado, 
M.A. 

1256. Vail, Joan. Studies in the Sources of 
the Stanislavsky System of Acting. Catholic, 
M.A. 

1257. Vincent, James FE. A Study of the 
Dramatic Philosophy of Maxwell Anderson. 
Ohio, M.F.A. 


B. Dramatic Periods 


1258. Blumberg, Bernard. The Civic Reper- 
tory Theatre, New York City, 1926-1933. Stan- 
ford, M.A. 

1259. Brewer, Courtney H. The Drama of 
Mormon Colonization. Utah, M.S. 

1260. Browning, Robert Eugene. The Show- 


boat Theatre of America’s Rivers: Its Birth, 
Growth, and Decline. Southern California, M.A. 

1261. Daugherty, Edward B. Presentational 
Entertainments in Opelousas, Louisiana, from 
1886 through 1900. Louisiana State, M.A. 


1262. Donahoe, Ned. Theatres in Central IIIi- 
nois, 1850-1900. Illinois, Ph.D. 


1263. Elliott, Estelle Cornelia. Barter Theatre 
of Virginia, Inc.: A Study of Its Development 
and of Its Accomplishments in Terms of Its 
Announced Aims and Objectives, 1935-1953. 
Utah, M.A. 

1264. Falls, Gregory A. An Analytical and 
Historical Investigation of the Staging of Restor- 
ation Comedy as Related to Modern Revivals. 
Northwestern, Ph.D. 


1265. Feldman, Donna Rose. An Historical 
Study of Thomas Wood Stevens’ Globe Theatre 
Company. Iowa, Ph.D. 

1266. Gaiser, Gerhard Walter. The History 
of the Cleveland Theatre from the Beginning 
to 1854. Iowa, Ph.D. 

1267. Geary, Elmo G. A Study of Dramatics 
in Castle Valley from 1875 to 1925. Utah, M.S. 
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1268. Graham, William. The Aristotelian 
Concepts of Plot and Character of Aeschylus. 
Catholic, M.A. 

1269. Hanson, Frank Burton. London Thea- 
tre Audiences of the Nineteenth Century. Yale, 
Ph.D. 

1270. Jennings, John Henry. A History of 
the New Theatre, New York, 1909-1911. Stan- 
ford, Ph.D. 

1271. Karnis, Michael V. Social Issues in 
the Argentine Drama since 1900. Northwestern, 
Ph.D. 

1272. Klimisch, Sister Jeanette. Greek and 
Medieval Influences in Three of T. S. Eliot's 
Plays. Murder in the Cathedral, The Family 
Reunion, and The Cocktail Party. Catholic, M.A. 

1273. Lowenfield, Marianne. The Influence 
of the Stage on the Drama Form and the Form 
on the Drama Theory During the Restoration 
Period. Catholic, M.A. 

1274. McCurdy, Evelyn Mary. The History of 
the Adelphi Theatre, San Francisco, California, 
1850-1858. Stanford, M.A. 

1275. Muldrow, Blanche. The American 
Theatre as Seen by British Travellers, 17g0- 
1860. Wisconsin, Ph.D. 

1276. Powell, Carolyn.. The Lyceum Theatre 
of Memphis, Tennessee, 1890-1900. Mississippi, 
M.A. 

1277. Rothwell, William Francis, Jr. Methods 
of Production in the English Theatre from 
1550-1598. Yale, Ph.D. 

1278. Simmons, Jo Ann. The Greek Comic 
Chorus in Aristophanes’ The Birds. Iowa, M.A. 

1279. Stevens, Katharine Bell. Theatrical 
Entertainment in Jackson, Mississippi, 18g0- 
1910. Mississippi, M.A. 

1280. Stock, Morgan Evans. The Carmel 
Theater from 1910-1935. Stanford, M.A. 


C. Dramatic Types 


1281. Brockett, Oscar Gross. Satire in Eng- 
lish Drama, 1590-1603. Stanford, Ph.D. 

1282. Gearhart, Sally Miller. Some Modern 
American Concepts of Tragic Drama as Re- 
vealed by the Critical Writings of Twentieth- 
Century American Playwrights. Bowling Green 
State, M.A. 

1283. Goodsell, Gilbert Dean. Tragic Ele- 
ments in the Major Plays of Arthur Miller. 
Utah, M.A. 

1284. Hansen, Lawrence Anthony, Jr. A 
Lyric Theater Adaptation of Robert Browning's 
Pippa Passes. Boston, M.S. 

1285. Harvey, Rev. Arthur S. Modern Critical 
Opinion of Moliére’s Concept of Comedy. Cath- 
olic, M.A. 

1286. O'Neill-Butler, Robert Louis. Poetic 
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Dramatists’ Plays on the New York Stage, 1945- 
1953. Washington, M.A. 

1287. Scott, E. Ray, Jr. A Study of the Eng- 
lish Comedy of Manners from 1660 to 1990 with 
Particular Emphasis on the Comedies of Con- 
greve, Sheridan, and Wilde. Southern California, 
M.A. 


D. Techniques and Dramaturgy 


1288. Cobin, Martin. A Standard of Serious 
American Dramaturgy 1920-1945. Wisconsin, 
Ph.D. 

1289. Cohen, Harold. A Study of Arena The- 
atres in Colleges and Universities in the United 
States. Nebraska, M.A. 

1290. Gorman, Florence Lappin. The Solo 
Performer in the American Theatre. Cornell, 
M.A. 

1291. Gunn, Rex Beach. The Ridiculous in 
the Plays of S. N. Behrman. Stanford, M.A. 

1292. Hallauer, John William. Some Prob- 
lems of Dramatization. Ohio State, Ph.D. 

1293. McKenna, Sister Michael Ann. The 
Use of Comic Situation in Some Plays of George 
Bernard Shaw. Catholic, M.A. 

1294. Smith, Herbert Leigh. The Presenta- 
tional Theatre and Drama. Cornell, Ph.D. 

1295. Stanback, Thurman Willis. A Study of 
Twelve “Unsympathetic” Women Characters in 
Modern Drama. Cornell, Ph.D. 

1296. Williams, Edwin Wallace. Complica- 
tion in the Plots of the Plays of W. Somerset 
Maugham. Stanford, M.A. 

1297. Withey, Joseph Anthony. The Lan- 
guage of Form in the Theatre. Cornell, Ph.D. 


E. Dramatic Theorists 


1298. Baker, Dorothy Gillam. Coliseum of 
Culture: History of the New Theater. U.C.L.A., 
M.A. 

1299. Luck, James William. The Contribu- 
tion of the Negro to the Legitimate Theatre in 
America. Emerson, M.A. 

1300. Krempel, Daniel S. The Theatre in 
Relation to Art and to the Social Order from 
the Middle Ages to the Present. Illinois, Ph.D. 

1301. Matson, Elson Lowell. A Study of 
Years of Formal Education as a Factor in 
Audience Response to Ideational Content ‘and 
Treatment in Plays. Iowa, Ph.D. 

igoz. Mullikin, Mildred. The Philosophy 
and Designs for the Play, Blood Wedding by 
Federico Garcia Lorca. Alabama, M.A. 

1303. Vrieze, Jack Wilhoit. An Experiméntal 
Study of Occupation and Its Influence on Au- 
dience Response in the Theatre. Iowa, Ph.D. 
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F. Dramatic Critics 


1304. Compton, Forrest Starr. The Acting 
Criticism of Leigh Hunt. Yale, M.F.A. 

1305. Miller, Marjorie. American Dramatic 
Criticism: Past and Present. Smith, M.A. 
1306. Neel, Charles David. Directing Criticism 
in the Modern American Theater. West Vir- 
ginia, M.A. 

1307. Reardon, William Robert. Banned in 
Boston: A Study of Theatrical Censorship in 
Boston from 1630 to 1950, Stanford, Ph.D. 

1308. Shiffler, Harrold Clarence. The Opposi- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America to the Theatre in America, 
1750-1871. Iowa, Ph.D. 


Il. THe THEATRE AS MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 
A. Directing 


1309. Bernanke, Philip Richard. Theory and 
Experience in Community Theatre Directing. 
North Carolina, M.A. 

1310. Davenport, Clifford Lindall. A _ Di- 
rector’s Study Designs and Prompt Book for 
The Comedy of Errors by William Shakespeare. 
Iowa, M.A. 

1311. Green, Elvena Marion. A Method of 
Play Analysis for the Director as Evolved and 
Practiced by Stanislavsky. Cornell, M.A. 

1312. Knepprath, Hubert Eugene. Director's 
Manual and Prompt Book for Valentine Kataev’s 
Squaring the Circle. South Dakota, M.A. 

1313. McClure, Carolyn May. A Producing Di- 
rector’s Study Designs and Prompt Book for 
Monte Cristo by Charles Fechter as Played by 
James O'Neill. Iowa, M.A. 

1314. Murphy, Sister Honora. An Analysis 
of the Theory and Directorial Practice of Five 
Well Known Children’s Theatre Directors. 
Catholic, M.A. 

1315. Neece, Margaret Stevens. A Director's 
Study and Prompt Book for Production of 
The Importance of Being Earnest. Mississippi, 
M.A. 

1316. Oyler, Verne William, Jr. A Director's 
Production Book for Pirandello’s Play Six Char- 
acters in Search of an Author. Stanford, M.A. 

1317. Vaughan, John Walker. A_ Critical 
Analysis of the Problems and a Practical Ap- 
plication of the Principles of Interpretation, 
Direction, and Design in Producing Shake- 
speare’s Macbeth. Indiana, M.A. 

1318. Willett, Florence Marie. Directorial 
and Managerial Aspects of the Production of 
the Play: The Antagonists, by Holmes Alex- 
ander. U.C.L.A., M.A. 
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B. Acting 


1319. Beckerman, Gloria Brim. Actresses 
Who Have Played Rosalind in As You Like It. 
Yale, M.F.A. 

1320. Belt, Jack Wentworth. Dmitri Kara- 
mazov. Yale, M.F.A. 

1321. Blattspieler, Mary Lou. Values of Im- 
provisation as a Training Method for the 
Actor. Yale, M.F.A. 

1322. Burke, Christine. Chekhov’s Masha in 
The Three Sisters. Yale, M.F.A. 

1323. Dubner, Frances. Stage Speech. Queens, 
M.A, 

1324. Kahn, Bernard M. A Reference Hand- 
book of Ten Foreign Dialects for Radio Actors. 
Michigan, M.A. 

1325. Lukather, Paul David. The Acting of 
Sir Laurence Olivier. Yale, M.F.A. 

1326. Nelson, Peter Joseph. John Barrymore 
on the Stage. Yale, M.F.A. 

1327. Pierson, Dorothy Alice. Shirley Booth. 
Yale, M.F.A. 

1328. Sherman, Alfonso. A Study of the 
Styles and Theories of American Actors from 
1900 to 1950. Tennessee Agric. and Industrial 
State, M.A. 

13929. Steele, Patricia R. An _ <Actress’s Ap- 
proach to the Problems Involved in the Char- 
acterization of Queen Elizabeth as Depicted in 
Maxwell Anderson’s Elizabeth the Queen. Ari- 
zona, M.A. 

13930. Weynand, Ronald Martin. Art and 
the Actor. Yale, M.F.A. 


C. Visual Arts of Theatre—Design, 
Construction, Lighting, Costume 


1331. Battle, Earnest. A Historical Study 
of Stage Scenery in the American Theatre from 
1900 to 1950. Tennessee Agric. and Industrial 
State, M.A. 

1332. Bryant, Margaret Collett. Basic Cos- 
tume Designs with Adaptations for the Fifteenth 
Century Chronicle Plays of Shakespeare. Ari- 
zona, M.A. 

1333. Clymer, Warren Edward. A Project in 
Design of Stage Settings for Gerhart Haupt- 
mann’s The Sunken Bell. Indiana, M.A. 

1334. De Coursey, Anne. Lute Song. A Project 
in Scene Design. Yale, M.F.A. 

1335- Godfrey, Virgil DeVere. A Project in 
Scenic Design for a Production of Brigadoon, 
a Musical Play, by Jay Allen Lerner. Iowa, 
M.A, 

1336. Hall, John Robert. A Practical Light- 
ing Control for the Showboat Theatre. Wash- 
ington, M.A. 

1337. Hamblin, Junius N. Pygmalion: a 
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Creative Project in Stage Design. Brigham 
Young, M.S. 

1338. Hoefler, Charles E. Motion Pictures of 
the Construction, Assembly, and Shifting of 
the Stage Scenery for the Opera Faust. Michi- 
gan, M.A. 

1339. Mason, Richard. Danton’s Death. A 
Project in Scene Design. Yale, M.F.A. 

1340. Melchione, Hugo William. A Produc- 
tion Design Book for Brecht’s The Good Wo- 
man of Setzuan. Stanford, M.A. 

1341. Morton, Evelyn Anice. A Study of the 
Art of Make-up for Children’s Theater. Baylor, 
M.A. 

1942. Powell, Don Wilmeth. A_ Project in 
Design for the Production of Dion Boucicault’s 
Play, Streets of New York. Iowa, M.I.A. 

1343. Reinhardt, Paul Denton. Dress of 
the Middle Class in England and France, 1350- 
1630. Texas, M.F.A. 

1344. Richardson, Genevieve. Costuming on 
the American Stage, 1751-1901; A Study of the 
Major Developments in Wardrobe Practice and 
Costume Style. Illinois, Ph.D. 

1345. Roberts, Charles Donald. An Adjust- 
able Inner Proscenium. Plans and Specifications. 
Yale, M.F.A. 

1346. Struthers, Robert E. George Washing- 
ton Slept Here; a Creative Project in Stage De- 
sign. Brigham Young, M.S. 

1347. Taylor, Mildred Annamarie Karch. The 
New Stagecraft: Its Relation to Easel Painting. 
Stanford, Ph.D. 

1348. Voelpel, Frederick William. Boris 
Godounov. A Project in Scene Design. Yale, 
M.F.A. 

1349. Wack, Richard John. A _ Project in 
Costume and Scenic Design for a Production 
of Federico Garcia Lorca’s Blood Wedding. 
Iowa, M.A, 


D. Music 


1350. Botto, Louis. The Book Lyrics for 
Piccola Pisa. Catholic, M.F.A. 

1351. Dorlag, Arthur H. Song in English 
Comedy, 1660 to 1728. Wisconsin, Ph.D. 

1352. Einach, Charles. Restatement of the 
Play Script in Musical Theater Terms Exem- 
plified by Oscar Hammerstein II. Syracuse, M.A. 

1353. Nelson, Charles B., Jr. Book and Lyrics 
for an Original Musical Revue Entitled You’re 
Among Friends, with a Preface on the Develop- 
ment of the Intimate Revue from 1925 to 1952. 
Catholic, M.F.A. 

1354. Parkhurst, Charles Edward. A Com- 
parative Analysis of Selected European Opera 
Libretto Adaptations of the Romeo and Juliet 
Legend. Northwestern, Ph.D. 
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1355. Pollock, Louis I. Bridge and Mood 
Music for Radio Drama. Michigan, M.A. 
1356. Sheppard, Walter Pierce. An Investi- 
gation of Two Styles of Opera Commentary. 
Boston, M.S. 
E. Dance 


1357. Murray, Barbara. Ray Bolger. Yale, 
M.F.A, 
F. Architecture 
1358. DeChaine, Faber Bennett. An _ His- 
torical Survey of Multiple Theatre Architecture 
Since 1900. Michigan State, M.A. 


G. Administration 


1359. Logan, Evelyn Madeline. Eve Le 
Gallienne. Yale, M.F.A. 


H. Playwrighting 

1360. Bethencourt, Joao Estevao Weiner. A 
Dream for Saint John’s Eve. Thesis Play. Yale, 
M.F.A. 

1361. Blaney, Patrick J. Fair Enough: A 
Comedy in Two Acts. Fordham, M.F.A. 

1362. Bowser, William Patton. The Lady 
in the Tower. North Carolina, M.A. 

1363. Brough, Walter John. Caprock Coun- 
try, a Play in Three Acts. Southern California, 
M.A. 

1364. Carlo, Donald F. For Bigger Bread, 
an Original Play. Texas, M.F.A. 

1365. Cartwright, Norma Margaret. The 
Glass Men. North Carolina, M.A. 

1366. Cibula, Betty Jane. An Original Play 
for Children with an Analysis of the Writing 
and Directing Problems Involved. Michigan 
State, M.A. 

1367. Coble, Herman Earl, Jr. Hail, Thespis! 
North Carolina, M.A. 


1368. Collins, Sherwood Clark. Where 
There’s Smoke. lowa, M.F.A. 

1369. Edwards, Anne _ Lovick. Whitman: 
1920. North Carolina, M.A. 

1370. Ehle, John Marsden, Jr. Gabriel. 


North Carolina, M.A. 

1971. Gaughan, Rev. Geoffrey. An Original 
Play: The Fallen Grain. Catholic, M.F.A. 

1372. Graves, Russell. The Creation and 
Presentation of Two Full-Length Plays. Florida 
State, Ph.D. 

1373. Greenhoe, Joe Arthur. The Golden 
Legend of Pansy Doty. Thesis Play. Yale, M.F.A. 

1374. Groseclose, Frank Farrier. Judgment 
Over Daniel, North Carolina, M.A. 

1375. Hanson, Philip R. Hamlet by Shake- 
speare. A Composite of the Primary Texts Ar- 
ranged and Edited with an Introduction. IIli- 
nois, M.A. 
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1376. Hartwig, Gilbert. Georg Biichner. Wis- 
consin, Ph.D. 

1377. Henney, Robert Edwin, Morgan Mor- 
een, Thesis Play. Yale, M.F.A. 

1978. Hill, Hugh Morgan. Mogo and the 
People. Thesis Play. Yale, M.F.A. 

1379. Isaacs, Philip Martin. The Man of 
Promise. Thesis Play. Yale, M.F.A. 

1380. Kelley, Arthur Joseph. Maude’s Vine- 
yard. Thesis Play. Yale, M.F.A. 

1981. Korn, Richard. Man’s Dream. North 
Carolina, M.A. 

1382. Levy, Raymond L. Hold That Line. 
Utah, M.S. 

1383. Morgan, Mary Virginia. Quand Meme. 
North Carolina, M.A. 

1984. Park, James Vincent. The Inquilines. 
Thesis Play. Yale, M.F.A. 

1385. Rubin, Myron Stuart. Solomon Grun- 
dy. Thesis Play. Yale, M.F.A. 

1386. Sallach, Ray. Stairway to the Stars. 
Syracuse, M.A. 

1987. Stone, Peter Hess. The Barricade. 
Thesis Play. Yale, M.F.A. 

1388. Ton, Kenneth Lewis. Soldier Boy. 
Utah, M.S. 

1389. Varga, Robert Joseph. Wish for To- 
morrow, An Original Drama in Three Acts. 
Oklahoma, M.F.A. 

1390. Whitman, Arthur Lewis. City Hall, a 
Play. Iowa, M.A. 


I. Translations 

13991. Kaufman, Alvin S. Marriages Are 
Made in Heaven, a Translation of Walter 
Hasenclever’s Comedy, Ehen Werden in Him- 
mel Geschlossen. Washington, M.A. 

1392. Nelson, Marilyn Carol. An Acting Ver- 
sion of Woman of the Dawn: A Translation 
of Alejandro Casona’s La Dama Del Alba. 
Florida State, M.A. 

1393. Rider, Frederick Joy. Marianne’s Ca- 
price (Les Caprices de Marianne). Adapted from 
the French of Alfred de Musset. Washington, 
M.A. 

1394. Simcoe, Doris. A Translation of the 
Elso Vihar by Francis Herczeg. Catholic, M.A. 

13995. Terranova, Victor. Euripides’ Medea, 
a Verse Translation. Catholic, M.A. 

1396. Treser, Robert Morris. Wozzeck: A 
Translation, Adaptation, and Method of Staging 
Georg Biichner’s Drama. Oklahoma, M.F.A. 


J. Production 
1397. Albrecht, Gilbert P., Jr. A Plan for 
the Production of Christopher Marlowe's Ed- 
ward II and an Appreciation of the Tragic 
Genius of Its Author. Fordham, M.F.A. 
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1398. Al-Oboudi, Jassim M. Phédre, by Jean 
Racine. Art Institute of Chicago, M.F.A. 

1399. Anderson, Roland P. A_ Production 
Book for William Shakespeare’s Much Ado 
About Nothing. Fordham, M.F.A. 

1400. Ashford, Jack Arthur. A Production 
and Production Script of Miller’s All My Sons. 
Texas, M.F.A. 

1401. Babcock, John Reed. A Study of the 
Producibility of Percy MacKaye’s The Scare- 
crow. Nebraska, M.A. 

1402. Barr, Robert Watson. Purple Dust, by 
Sean O’Casey. Production and Production Book. 
Yale, M.F.A. 

1403. Berline, Ezekial Harold. The Brothers 
Karamazov. Production and Production Book. 
Yale, M.F.A. 

1404. Blauch, Barbara Jean. An _ Historical 
and Analytical Study of Macbeth for High 
School Theater Together with a Projected Pro- 
duction Plan. Southern California, M.A. 

1405. Blaustone, Henry Robert. A _ Produc- 
tion and Production Script of Kelly’s The Show- 
Off. Texas, M.F.A. 

1406. Calkins, Keith W. A Plan for a Stage 
Production of Shakespeare’s The Merchant of 
Venice. Fordham, M.F.A. 

1407. Carr, John C. Production Text and 
Study of Ben Jonson’s The Alchemist, as Pre- 
sented at Catholic University. Catholic, M.F.A. 


1408. Catalano, Cosmo Anthony. The En- 
chanted, by Jean Giraudoux. Production and 
Production Book. Yale, M.F.A. 

1409. Davis, Dolly. Antigone, by Sophocles. 
Production and Production Book. Yale, M.F.A. 

1410. Dormen, Ahmet Haldun. Keys to the 
Castle, by Vincent Park. Production and Pro- 
duction Book. Yale, M.F.A. 

1411. Ellis, Miriam D. A High School Pro- 
duction of Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night and an 
Analysis of the Problems Involved. Michigan 
State, M.A. 

1412. Ford, Joe Edward. A Production Analy- 
sis of Richard Sheridan’s The School for Scan- 
dal. West Virginia, M.A. 

141g. Gantman, Joseph. The Great God 
Brown, by Eugene O'Neill. Production and 
Production Book. Yale, M.F.A. 

1414. Hansen, Delmar J. A Production Study 
of Sophocles’ Antigone. Florida State, M.S. 

1415. Hill, J. Barton. The Circle, by W. 
Somerset Maugham. Art Institute of Chicago, 
M.F.A. 

1416. Hoermann, Bruce Nell. A Production 
and Production Script of Saroyan’s The Beauti- 
ful People. Texas, M.F.A. 


1417. Hollander, Jack K. Letters to Lucerne, 
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by Fritz Rotter and Allen Vincent. Art In- 
stitute of Chicago, M.F.A. 

1418. Jerrems, Jeanne. The Misanthrope, 
by Moliére. Art Institute of Chicago, M.F.A. 

1419. Langston, Nancy Elizabeth. A Produc- 
tion Book of Brecht’s The Good Woman of 
Setzuan. Stanford, M.A. 

1420. Leary, Bayard Burnett, Jr. The Lost 
Years, by Jack Barker Perry. Production and 
Production Book. Yale, M.F.A. 

1421. Levie, Juda. A Doll’s House, by Henrik 
Ibsen. Production and Production Book. Yale, 
M.F.A. 

1422. Levine, Samuel H. Don Juan of Pot- 
rero, by James Keilty. A Production Thesis. 
U.C.L.A., M.A. 

1423. McGraw, William Ralph, Jr. An Analy- 
sis and Production Book of The Fan, by Carlo 
Goldoni. Ohio State, M.A. 

1424. Nelson, William Aitken. The Glow- 
Worms, by Robert Taylor. Production and 
Production Book. Yale, M.F.A. 

1425. Ohrman, Ward W. Candle-Light, by 
Siegfried Geyer. Art Institute of Chicago, 
M.F.A. 

1426. Onofrio, Michael Albert, Jr. La Man- 
dragola, by Niccolo Machiavelli. Production 
and Production Book. Yale, M.F.A. 

1427. Quinn, Robert S. The Shining Hour, 
by Keith Winter. Art Institute of Chicago, 
MF.A. 

1428. Roland, Philip Thomas. A Study of 
the Problems in the Production of Folk Fantasy. 
Bowling Green State, M.A. 

1429. Saddler, Floyd W. A Production Work- 
book of The Great Big Door. Texas Tech- 
nological Institute, M.A. 

1430. Shankweiler, William Eugene. To- 
morrow the World, by James Gow and Arnaud 
D’Usseau. Art Institute of Chicago, M.F.A. 

1431. Slowik, Joseph W. The Lower Depths, 
by Maxim Gorki. Art Institute of Chicago, 
M.F.A. 

1432. Smith, Donald Robert. A_ Production 
of T. S. Eliot's Murder in the Cathedral. Mis- 
souri, M.A. 

1433. Tate, Robert. An Analysis and Prompt 
Book of The Medium, A Tragic Opera in Two 
Acts. Alabama, M.A. 

1434. Wernette, Jack T. A Production and 
Production Script of Moliére’s The Doctor in 
Spite of Himself. Texas, M.F.A. 


III. THEATRE IN ITS SOCIAL FUNCTION 
A. The Religious Theatre 
1435. Fernow, Donald Lloyd. The Treat- 
ment of Social Problems in the Entertainment 
Film. Southern California, M.A. 
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1436. Cleary, Roger Manning. An Analysis 
of Successful Broadway Plays Presented from 
1919-1920 through 1938-1939 for the Purpose 
of Classifying Those Which Utilized Govern- 
mental Organization as Basic Material for 
Conflict. Indiana, M.A. 

1437. McKim, Paul N. A Survey of the 
Federal Theater Project of Los Angeles, 1936- 
1938, as Observed in the Los Angeles Examiner 
and the Los Angeles Times. U.C.L.A., M.A. 


C. The Educational Theatre 


1438. Dodson, Barbara FE. A Study of the 
Dramatic Arts Program in Ten Representative 
Florida High Schools, 1947-1952. Florida, M.A. 

1439. Gahagan, Helen Patricia. The Drama- 
tization of Short Stories for the Understanding 
and Appreciation of Literature at the Ninth 
Grade Level. Boston, M.Ed. 

1440. Garner, Donald Paul. One-Act Pro- 
duction in American Colleges and Universities. 
Kent State, M.A. 

1441. Gould, Harold Vernon. Functions of 
Dramatic Activity in American Schools. Cornell, 
Ph.D. 

1442. Greschke, Mary F. A Handbook for 
the Production of a Sequence Within a Figure 
Skating Club Carnival. Michigan, M.A. 

1443. Hazelwood, Alexander Hughes. An 
Evaluation of a Beginning Course in Play Di- 
rection. Nebraska, M.A. 

1444. Hoogstraet, Joan L. A Means to Inte- 
grate the Undergraduate Theater Program. 
Saint Louis, M.A. 

1445. Kinnie, Jean Carol. A Study of the 
Standards for the Choice of Plays Used by 
Nebraska High School and College Drama Di- 
rectors. Nebraska, M.A. 

1446. Kruse, Mary. Terminology and Defini- 
tions of Terms Dealing with Dramatics in the 
Elementary and Secondary Schools. Queens, 
M.A. 

1447. Mathis, Lester Franklin. A Survey of 
Policies and Practices in University and Col- 
lege Theatre Finance. Nebraska, M.A. 

1448. Matthews, Rev. Francis J. A Critical 
Analysis and Evaluation of Thirty-Five One- 
Act Plays for High Schools. Saint Louis, M.A. 

1449. Morgan, Willie Bryant. Drama _ in 
Virginia Colleges: A Survey of Course Work 
and Production Activity, 1949-1953. Virginia, 
M.A. 

1450. Wagner, Hilda Stahl. A History of 
Forms of Dramatic Expression in Mount Holy- 
oke College, 1837-1950. Columbia T. C., Ph.D. 
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1451. Winship, Frank Loren. The Develop- 
ment of Educational Theatre in Texas. Texas, 
Ed.D. 


D. The Therapeutic Theatre 


1452. Blank, Earl William. The Effective- 
ness of Creative Dramatics in Developing Voice, 
Vocabulary and Personality in the Primary 
Grades, Denver, Ph.D. 


E. The Children’s Theatre 


1453. Campbell, Dixie Ann. An_Introduc- 
tion of Children’s Theatre to Ohio University 
through a Production of The Emperor's New 
Clothes, Ohio, M.F.A. 

1454. Eiserman, Carole. Selecting the Play 
for Children’s Theatre. Michigan, M.A. 

1455. Jones, Charles A. An Evaluation of 
the Educational Significance of the Children’s 
Theatre of Evanston. Northwestern, Ph.D. 

1456. McQuillan, Mary Ann. A History of 
the Children’s Theatre of Terre Haute. In- 
diana S. T. C., M.A. 

1457- Willert, Oriel James. Half a Century 
of Children’s Theatre History in America. 
Washington, M.A. 


F. The Community Theatre 


1458. Gould, Lea Estelle Shampanier. Artef 
Players Collective: A History. Cornell, M.A. 

1459. Johnson, Ruth P. A _ Study of the 
Hedgerow Repertory Theatre. Ohio, M.F.A. 

1460. Jumonville, Mary L. The History and 
Philosophy of the Pasadena Community Play- 
house. Michigan, M.A. 

1461. Marsh, Dorothy Dean. A Descriptive 
Study of the Social Psychological Functions of 
a Community Theatre as Exemplified by the 
Downers Grove Civic Theatre. Southern Cali- 
fornia, M.A. 

1462. Pfendler, Robert P. A Study of the 
Players Guild of Canton, Ohio—A Typical 
Local Non-Professional Theatre Group. Ohio, 
M-F.A. 

1463. Sturcken, Francis. A Study of the 
Footlight Players, Charleston, S. C. from 1931 
to 1952 as a Case History in Community The- 
atre. Catholic, M.A. 


G. The Commercial Theatre 


1464. Frebault, Hubert. Professional The- 
atre in Athens, Ohio, since 1897. Ohio, M.F.A. 
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IV. RELATED MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 
A. Motion Picture 

1465. Greene, Forrester Morse. An Analysis 
of Factors Contributing to the Current Re- 
cession in the Hollywood Motion Picture In- 
dustry. Southern California, M.A. 

1466. Houlihan, Mare E. An Analysis of 
Three Examples of the Technicolor Musicals. 
U.C.L.A., M.A. 

1467. Johnson, Robert William. An Investi- 
gation into the Techniques, Equipment and 
Problems Associated with Under-Water Cinema- 
tography. Southern California, M.A. 

1468. Kilpatrick, Grant Raymond. Moving 
Pictures: Eighteenth Century. Yale, M.F.A. 

1469. Mehring, William Samuel. An_In- 
vestigation of the Visual Symbol as a Com- 
municative Function of the Motion Picture. 
Southern California, M.A. 

1470. Nealson, Jack. A Critical and His- 
torical Evaluation of the American Horror 
Film Since 1930. Southern California, M.A. 

1471. Smith, Maynard Tereba. A Survey of 
the Screenplays Written by Lamar Trotti with 
Emphasis on Their Acceptance by Professional 
and Non-Professional Groups. Southern Cali- 
fornia, M.A. 

1472. Zizes, Gemin Justin. An Investigation 
of Motion Picture Technical Quality for the 
Electronic Transmission in the Television Sys- 
tem and Production Practices for Films Em- 
ployed in the Television System. Southern 
California, M.A. 

B. Radio 

1473. Dawson, Ronald M. Creative Dramatics 
for the Public School Radio Broadcast. Michi- 
gan, M.A. 

1474. Garrett, Betty. Original Adaptation 
of Three Full-Length Stage Dramas for Half- 
Hour Radio Production with an Analysis of 
the Problems Therein. Hawaii, M.A. 

1475. Norris, Margaret Sheppard. Musica/ 
Stories—A Series of Thirteen Tape-Recorded 
Programs, Presenting Folk Stories and Their 
Music. Boston, M.S. 


C. Television 
1476. Roberts, Hayden Purcell. Problems in 
Adapting the Dramatic Short Story for Tele- 
vision. Southern California, M.A. 
1477. Watts, John Ransford. Lighting De- 
sign for Television. Yale, M.F.A. 


OFFICIAL NOTICES 


OFFICERS NOMINATED FOR 1956 
Publication of the following report constitutes official notice to the members 
of the American Educational Theatre Association as required by the Constitution. 
‘Twenty-five members may petition the Executive Secretary by June 15, 1955, to 
add names to the slate. ; 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

The 1956 Nominating Committee, consisting of Lucy Barton (Chairman), 
Edward C. Cole, Monroe Lippman, and Thomas D. Pawley, serving with Horace 
Robinson and Mouzon Law, met in East Lansing, Michigan, on August 30, 1954, 
to nominate officers for 1956. The following slate was selected: 

For President Bie scinphinil Frank M. Whiting, University of Minnesota 

For Vice-President __Jack Morrison, University of California at Los Angeles 

For Advisory Council (1956-1958): 


John Dugan ..Cathelic University 
Sister Mary Honora, O.P. St. Luke’s (Plain, Wis.) High School 
University of New Mexico 


SLATE FOR 1957 NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


This constitutes official notice to the members of the American Educational 
Theatre Association that the Advisory Council, according to the provision of 
Section 4c of the By-Laws, has prepared the following slate for the election of 
the Nominating Committee for 1957: 

Richard G. Adams __. . University of California at Los Angeles 

Mary Ellen Burgess ....... Canadian Department of Education 

Rose Robison Cowen ... Children’s Studios of Speech and Dramatic Art, 

Washington, D.C. 


Delwin Dusenbury ................... University of Florida 
Mary Eva Duthie ..... Cornell University 


Dina Rees Evans _. ......Cleveland Heights (Ohio) High School 
Agnes Haaga University of Washington 
Dorothy Kester _. Akron (Ohio) Public Schools 


Sister Margaret Mary DePadua (Ashland, Wis.) High School 
Elaine McDavitt .... Iowa State Teachers College 
.. San Francisco State College 
James Popovich ..... . University of Georgia 
William E. Schlosser . . McMinnville (Ore.) High School 


Any twenty-five members of AETA may supplement this slate by petitioning 
the Executive Secretary before June 15, 1955. This slate, supplemented by 
petitions, will then be submitted to the membership for a vote by mail. 

At the time of the annual convention, the Executive Secretary shall certify 
as the Nominating Committee the four who have received the highest vote and 
who have registered at the convention by noon of the first day of the meetings. 
The elected member who received the highest vote shall be chairman. The 
Executive Secretary shall serve ex officio as a voting member of the Committee. 
The retiring President shall serve ex officio as the sixth voting member of the 
Committee. Except for the ex officio members, no member shall serve on the 
Nominating Committee more than once in three years. 
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THE PROMPTER’S BOX 


NOTES FROM 
THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

For some time now, the officers of 
AETA have been genuinely concerned 
that the number of library subscriptions 
to Educational Theatre Journal was rel- 
atively small when compared with the 
number of libraries located in_ insti- 
tutions which offer a program in edu- 
cational theatre. Members have advised 
us that one of the reasons they were un- 
successful in securing library sub- 
scriptions in their particular institutions 
was the fact that ET] was not listed in 
standard indices such as the READERS’ 
Guipe To PeriopicaL LirERATURE and 
the Epucation INpEx. It was good 
news indeed, then, when the Executive 
Office was informed early this year that 
ET] is now included in the INTERNA- 
TIONAL INDEX TO PERIODICALS, one of the 
most widely used indices. Credit for this 
must go to those individual members, of- 
ficers, and editorial staff members who 
have worked diligently to secure this list- 
ing. It is the practice of the indexing 
services to list a periodical in only one 
index, and we are fortunate to have 
secured our listing in the INTERNATIONAL 
INDEX, along with other learned journals. 


In the event that your library has 
been unable to subscribe to ET] because 
of the fact that it was not listed in an 
index, may I suggest that you now advise 
your librarian of the current listing and 
urge him to apply for a subscription. 


The number of membership renewals 
for 1955 which have been received in 
this office since the first of the year is 
encouraging. Also encouraging is the 
fact that a sizable number of the cur- 
rent 1955 memberships are new mem- 


bers. The membership goal for this year 
is still, however, far from being reached. 
You can do your Association a service if 
you will make it your responsibility to 
inquire of your fellow theatre workers 
whether or not they belong to AETA 
and, if so, whether or not they have 
renewed their membership for 1955. 

Plans for the 1955 convention to be 
held December 28 through go at the 
Statler Hotel in Los Angeles are’ pro- 
gressing under the capable direction of 
our Vice-President, Frank Whiting. The 
1955 convention promises to be one of 
the most stimulating and profitable con- 
ventions to date. Begin making your 
plans now to attend the forthcoming 
convention. Information in regard to 
details of the program and advance regis- 
tration forms will be sent to the entire 
membership in the fall. 

Many of you will probably have sum- 
mer addresses which differ from your per- 
manent address. In order that cor- 
respondence from this office to you may 
be received without delay, it is requested 
that you advise this office if you are 
anticipating a change of address for the 
summer and that you include informa- 
tion in regard to your address for the 
coming fall. This will greatly facilitate 
our service and will result in a minimum 
of inconvenience for you as a result of 
any change of address which you may 
have. 

Your Executive Office stands ready to 
be of service to you at all times. Your re- 
quests to this office are appreciated, and 
any suggestions which you may have as 
to how we can better serve the member- 
ship will be welcome. 

Mouzon Law, 
Executive Secretary 


BOOKS IN REVIEW 


William R. Reardon, Editor 


A HISTORY OF SPEECH’ EDU- 
CATION IN AMERICA. Edited by 
Karl R. Wallace and others. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1954; Pp. X+687. $7.50. 

The preliminary plans for this history 
were formulated by the Speech Associ- 
ation of America’s original Committee 
on the History of Speech Education. 
Thirty-six outstanding speech and _ the- 
atre educators have contributed to this 
work. In the opinion of this reviewer, 
Karl R. Wallace, Warren Guthrie, Fred- 
erick W. Haberman, Barnard Hewitt, 
Harold Westlake, and Claude M. Wise 
deserve generous commendation for the 
selection, chronological arrangement, 
and editing of the topics in this collec- 
tion of essays. Similarly, high praise is 
due the writers for the general excellency 
of these scholarly research studies. 


This collaborative volume is com- 
posed of twenty-eight chapters or stu- 
dies, grouped into three parts. Five of 
the studies are concerned with the herit- 
age of rhetoric (Part I); seventeen with 
rhetorical, elocutionary, and _ speech 
developments (Part II); and six with the 
historical background and growth of 
the educational theatre in America 
(Part ITI). 

Part I, “The Heritage,” investigates 
both ancient and English backgrounds 
and sources of rhetorical theory, 
describes their influence on rhetorical 
theory and practice in colonial and 
nineteenth-century America, and estab- 
lishes a sound foundation for an under- 
standing and appreciation of the growth 
and development of speech education. 


In the opening chapter, “English Back- 
grounds of Rhetoric,” Wilbur Samuel 
Howell considers the important works 
that illustrate the five rhetorical pat- 
terns (derived from ancient rhetoric) 
which were dominant in England to the 
seventeenth century. As fitting sequels 
to Howell’s study, Warren Guthrie and 
George V. Bohman, in their respective 
papers, “Rhetorical Theory in Colonial 
America” and “Rhetorical Practice in 
Colonial America,” review the pattern 
and growth of rhetorical theory as it 
was studied and practiced in America 
during that era. Clarence V. Edney’s 
“English Sources of Rhetorical Theory 
in NineteenthCentury America,” ex- 
plains and compares the rhetorical 
theories of George Campbell, Hugh 
Blair, John Ward, and Richard Whately 
as typical of those studied in the schools 
of nineteenth-century America. Fred- 
erick W. Haberman, in “English 
Sources of American Elocution,” dis- 
cusses the origin and characteristics of 
the English elocutionary movement 
which was accepted and cultivated in 
America in the early nineteenth century. 


Part II—comprising over half of 
this volume—deals with a wide range 
of topics grouped together under the 
general heading of “Rhetoric, Elocution, 
and Speech.” In “American Contri- 
butions to Rhetorical Theory and 
Homiletics,” John P. Hoshor evaluates 
the contributions of leaders in these 
fields. Dividing the nineteenth century 
into four twenty-five year periods, Marie 
Hochmuth and Richard Murphy con- 
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Training .in Nineteenth-Century Col- 
leges” by comparing and contrasting the 
various aspects of speech training from 
period to period. In “The Elocutionary 
Movement and its Chief Figures,’ Mary 
Margaret Robb concludes that elo- 
cution contributed significantly to 
speech, while Claude L. Shaver reveals 
the stimulating effect of the Delsartian 
system on the entire speech field in his 
article “Steele MacKaye and the Del- 
sartian Tradition.” Lester L. Hale's 
study, “Dr. James Rush,” explains the 
influence of Rush’s theories on speech 
education, and states that his principles 
frequently were misconstrued by the 
writers of superficial textbooks. 

“The Literary Society,” by David 
Potter, discusses the founding, scope, 
nature, and significant effects of the 
college and university literary and de- 
bating societies. “Intercollegiate De- 
bating,” by Leroy Cowperthwaite and 
A. Craig Baird, traces the origin, growth, 
procedures, practices, new adaptations, 
and values of this form of debate. They 
conclude that discussion and debate are 
educational disciplines essential to a 
democracy. 

Gladys L. Borchers and Lillian R. 
Wagner, in “Speech Education in Nine- 
teenth-Century Schools,” reveal that the 
greatest growth in speech training in 
that century occurred between 1825 
and 1855. “Five Private Schools of 
Speech,” by Edyth Renshaw, describes 
the aims, methods, philosophies, psy- 
chological theories, and leading pro- 
fessors of five private speech schools. 

In “Phonetics and Pronunciation,” 
Bert Emsiey, Charles K. Thomas, and 
Claude Sifritt outline the background 
and development of the study of 
American phonetics. James F. Curtis, 
in “The Rise of Experimental Pho- 
netics,” defines the scope, traces the 
history, and explains the significance of 
this science to speech education. The 
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need for specialized graphic symbols and 
the types of systems used by teachers of 
the deaf are described by C. V. Hud- 
gins in “Some Symbolic Systems tor 
Teaching the Deaf.” In “Development 
of Education in Speech and Hearing to 
1920,” Clarence T. Simon gives the 
history and developments of teaching 
speech and hearing to individuals so 
handicapped. 

Giles Wilkinson Gray in “Some 
Teachers and the Transition to 
Twentieth-Century Speech Education,” 
Donald K. Smith in “Origin and 
Development of Departments of 
Speech,” and Frank M. Rarig and Hal- 
bert S. Greaves in ‘“‘National Speech 
Organizations and Speech Education,” 
recount the emergence of great speech 
teachers and substantial speech text- 
books, the adoption of new aims and 
philosophies, the establishment of 
autonomous speech departments, the 
publication of speech journals, and the 
founding of national speech organi- 
zations and speech honor societies. 
These developments gave speech edu- 
cation an academic status and respect- 
ability formerly unknown. In ‘Speech 
Education in Twentieth-Century Public 
Schools,” Halbert E. Gulley and Hugh 
F. Seabury discuss the development of 
speech programs in the high school and 
their extension into the elementary 
school. 

Part III, “The Educational Theatre,” 
investigates drama and the theatre in 
colleges, private and professional theatre 
schools, and high schools in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, and ex- 
amines national theatre organizations 
and theatre education. Dividing the 
history of “Educational Dramatics in 
Nineteenth-Century Colleges” into two 
periods, 1800 to 1860 and 1865, to 1900, 
John L. Clark contrasts the extent of 
college play production in the two 
periods and stresses the importance of 
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the influence of student dramatic clubs 
and societies upon the academic status 
of the drama. Because of the similarity 
of purpose, subject matter, and con- 
clusions of “Private Theatre Schools in 
the Late Nineteenth Century” and 
“Professional Theatre Schools in the 
Early Twentieth Century,” it appears 
that none of the value of either study 
would have been lost through col- 
laboration by Francis Hodge and Fred 
C. Blanchard. These papers deal with 
backgrounds, theories, philosophies, 
purposes, curriculums, leading theatri- 
cal personalities, and contributions of 
the private and professional theatre 
schools of the period. Clifford E. Hamar 
in “College and University ‘Theatre 
Instruction in the Early Twentieth 
Century” discusses the extent to which 
dramatic courses were offered, the con- 
tent, aims, types, and methods of theatre 
instruction, and the individuals and 
institutions most active in advancing 
college and university theatre instruc- 
tion during the first two decades of this 
century. Paul Kozelka’s “Dramatics in 
the High Schools, 1900-1925,” directs 
attention to the values, objectives, types, 
and academic status of dramatics in 
high schools during that period, and 
discusses the available resources and 
production problems of the teacher of 
play production. In the final chapter of 
this comprehensive work, William P. 
Halstead and Clara Behringer give an 
account of the establishment, aims, and 
contributions to the field of theatre edu- 
cation by national fraternities, societies, 
and associations in ‘National Theatre 
Organizations and Theatre Education.” 

This monumental work, characterized 
as it is by thorough research, sound 
scholarship, and a lucid literary style, 
is an invaluable contribution to the 
field of speech. The reviewer recom- 
mends that groups of scholars in speech 
and theatre make immediate plans to 
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continue to enrich this field by produc- 
ing additional comprehensive studies in 
each particular area of speech education. 
The studies urgently needed appear to 
be the following: A History and Criti- 
cism of British Public Address; A Phi- 
losophy of Speech Education; A History 
of Discussion, Argumentation, and De- 
bate in England; and A History of the 
Educational Theatre with emphasis 
upon the period after 1925. 
EuGeNeE C. CHENOWETH, 
Indiana University 


THE BRAGGART RENAIS- 
SANCE COMEDY. By Daniel C. 
Boughner. Minneapolis: The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1954; pp. 
ix+328. $5.00. 


After reading this volume, 1 was left 
weary but with enormous respect for 
Professor Boughner’s capacity for re- 
search. He has traced the development 
of The Braggart Soldier in dramatic 
literature from Greek times through 
the Renaissance, with special emphasis 
upon the Renaissance drama of Italy 
and Spain. In all parts of this history, 
the writer displays a thorough and ex- 
haustive knowledge of his subject and 
a tremendous interest in the field which 
the ordinary reader will find it hard to 
duplicate. At all events, he has pro- 
duced what surely must be a definitive 
work on the subject, and if the reader 
can find his way through plot after 
plot more complicated and obscure than 
that of a nineteenth-century operetta, 
he must necessarily emerge a_ better 
man. 


The author confines his journey to 
little known paths through dramatic 
literature, trying to fill in the gaps 
between the more traveled roads. He 
leads the reader from a brief encounter 
with Roman comedy through Italian 
comedy of all kinds and degrees before 
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Goldoni, then through the Renaissance 
and Golden Age in Spain, to French 
comedy before Moliére. In this way, 
he gives himself two advantages; he 
turns new ground, and he concerns him- 
self with plays unfamiliar to the 
ordinary reader. 

Professor Boughner moves in quick 
but exact progression from one play 
to the next. Each new braggart is 
examined for new aspects of character, 
and sociological and historical reasons 
for these new aspects are revealed. Then 
follows a brief exposition of that part 
of each plot with which the character is 
concerned. This technique almost never 
varies from page one to the end. The 
technique, however, makes me think it 
quite improbable that the book will be 
read for pleasure by most people. At 
the same time, I cannot stress too 
much its value as a reference volume. 
Aside from its monotony of form, its 
information is presented in a clear and 
easy style. It is conceived and written 
in the best tradition of scholarly re- 
search. 

CHARLES WERNER Moore, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


THE TRAGIC SATIRE OF JOHN 
WEBSTER. By Travis Bogard. Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 
1955; pp. X+158. $3.50. 

In Shakespeare's Satire, O. J. Camp- 
bell opened up a startling new inter- 
pretation of many of the English plays 
of the early seventeenth century. He 
suggested that Troilus and Cressida and 
Measure for Measure be viewed not as 
comedies but as satires. Even more 
startling, Campbell viewed Sejanus, 
Coriolanus, and Timon of Athens not 
as tragedies but as satires. He assumed 
that Shakespeare wanted the audience 
to reject Coriolanus and Timon with 
derision, rather than viewing them with 
tragic sympathy and admiration. 
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Bogard follows up Campbell’s lead 
with a fresh examination of the two 
major tragedies of Webster. He sets out 
a new concept—a tragic satire—different 
from Hamlet and Lear, where the 
satiric element is passing anguished 
moments of the leading sympathetic 
characters, and different from Coriol- 
anus and Timon of Athens, where the 
leading character, according to Camp- 
bell, is treated derisively throughout. 
Bogard considers Webster’s great 
achievement a difficult and delicate 
blend of the two elements. He compares 
Webster’s success with the earlier less 
successful attempts of Marston and 
Chapman. 

Webster’s method is to set one tragic 
figure—his Duchess of Malfi or his 
White Devil, Vittoria—in the midst of 
a completely corrupt and wicked court. 
The corruption is lashed with the most 
vigorous satire. Webster does not give 
his characters the moral understanding 
or the growth in self-knowledge that 
give Shakespeare’s characters such great 
stature. But his tragic figures do retain 
a magnificent self-sufficient integrity, 
and that integrity in the midst of dis- 
illusion, decay, and death, does assert 
the magnificent dignity of man. 

Bogard shows even less interest than 
Campbell in how and why the satiric 
and bitter attitude dominated the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 
He does suggest that our tortured age 
might find Webster far more congenial 
than the moral-minded Victorians did; 
and he does send us back to reread Web- 
ster’s two masterpieces with new pleasure 
and discernment. 

GrorGE R. KERNODLE, 
University of Arkansas 
JOHN GAY: SOCIAL CRITIC. By 

Swen M. Armens. New York: King’s 

Crown Press (Columbia University), 

1954; pp. x+262. $4.00. 

At first some readers of this book will 
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doubt and some be amazed to find John 
Gay, frequently regarded as a superficial 
cynic, transformed into a serious moral 
and social critic. But as they read on, 
this reviewer believes, they will for 
the most part completely agree with Dr. 
Armens’ interpretations. 

The problem of wit versus serious 
purpose is not peculiar to Gay. If one 
examines the only other play of the 
century to rival The Beggar's Opera 
in fame, The School for Scandal, the 
same need is found for a means of fus- 
ing the sparkle of wit (for which both 
plays might seem to exist) with an un- 
doubted serious undertone. To deter- 
mine which aspect is the more im- 
portant to the author is impossible. 
Artistic integrity has its demands, and 
the taste of the town has its. To say the 
dramatist may never compromise be- 
tween wit and serious intention is to 
take an austere and impossible position. 

In all Gay’s work Armens finds a 
town vs. country dichotomy, at times 
symbolic rather than stated, but al- 
ways there. He finds also other dichot- 
omies: Gay sees society as it is in con- 
trast to society as it ought to be; he also 
contrasts society as it is with society as 
it pretends to be. The first of these 
contrasts is purely moral; the second in- 
volves comedy. Society as it ought to be, 
Gay thinks, would be dominated by 
simple direct dealings between man and 
man, by benevolence rather than by 
“self-love.” In the country Gay finds a 
simple life that seems admirable in its 
honesty and lack of intrigue; in the 
town he sees a money-mad society. 
Peachum regards his daughter Polly as 
a chattle to be disposed of in a financial- 
ly advantageous manner—a manner in- 
cidentally that does not involve mar- 
riage. In the town, furthermore, there 
are class distinctions, and at times Gay’s 
sympathies seem clearly with the under- 
privileged classes. This sympathy Armens 
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tends to exaggerate. The real thesis of 
Gay's dramatic works is almost the neo- 
classical cliché that “human nature is 
everywhere and always the same.” Life 
“below stairs” is very similar to life 
“above stairs.” The thieves have the 
same appetites and vices as their bet- 
ters, and, ironically, their betters are 
no better than thieves. The conversation 
between members of the “gang” con- 
cerning their moral qualities (“Who is 
there here that would not dye for his 
friend? Who is there that would betray 
him for his interest? . Show me a 
gang of Courtiers that can say as much.”) 
Armens sees, somewhat regretfully, as 
“all ironical to a certain extent.’ It is 
ironical to the one hundredth percentile. 
The Courtiers and thieves, as Armens 
admits, are identical morally. Eiether 
group would sacrifice a friend out of 
self-interest, and neither would risk a 
life for a friend—the thieves indeed 
have plenty of neglected opportunities 
to do these noble deeds, and the fact 
makes the irony here the more grimly 
true and comic. 

Armens keenly points out that the 
poor indeed must pay for their vices; 
the rich may say brazenly, as Morano in 
Polly does, ‘““Were all I am worth safely 
landed, I have wherewithal to make 
almost any crime sit easy upon me.” 
In this matter of penalties also Armens 
is very shrewd when it comes to the 
happy ending of The Beggar's Opera. 
He cites the introduction to Polly, where 
the poet recognizes that he has been 
accused “‘of having given up [his] moral 
for a joke,” and where he is reassured 
by the First Player that an author must 
“comply with the taste of the town.” 
Thus in a passage that might seem mere 
spoofing, the corrupt town is made 
responsible for a denouement that the 
poet himself realizes:is a moral non- 
sequitur. 

In giving us this new and sound 
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picture of Gay as a serious social critic 
Armens has been compelled to neglect 
Gay's more popular title to fame, that 
of great comic artist. This is perhaps 
wise: we expect to find morals stated 
in sober rational discourse; we are less 
eager to have an author's jokes analyzed 
for us. And yet Gay’s strong farcical 
use of extreme incongruity as well as 
other comic devices needs further treat- 
ment. From The Mohawks (1712), down 
to Achilles (1732), Gay leaned heavily 
on extreme incongruity of action and 
situation. In The Beggar’s Opera this is 
less extreme, though the stage business 
of the original production has in our 
day probably been toned down to pro- 
duce this effect. 

Comedy apart, Armens has given us 
a new John Gay that will have to be 
reckoned with in future studies of this 
delightful poet. 

GEORGE SHERBURN, 
Harvard University 


LIFE AND THE THEATRE. By Lyn- 
ton Hudson. New York: Roy Publish- 
ers, 1954; Pp. 191. $3.00. 

When this book was first published 
in England by Harrap in 1949, I found 
myself much puzzled in reading it. Now, 
republished in New York five years later, 
but entirely unchanged even to mis- 
prints, it still puzzles me. Primarily, I 
cannot understand any one in the 1950's 
writing a book on world theatre that 
concentrates so heavily upon discussion 
of post-World War I drama, and upon 
too many inconsiderable and deservedly 
forgotten plays of the 1920's. Further- 
more, I could not imagine originally, 
nor can I still figure out, exactly what 


type of reader the author and publisher 


had in mind. 


The title itself is at best vague; the 
whole small volume seems to me be- 
clouded, unoriented, and inconclusive 
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throughout. Mr. Hudson shows only 
sporadic interest in theatre production; 
his value-judgments are, to put it kind- 
ly, extremely dubious (for example: he 
regards You Can’t Take It With You 
as Chekhovian, and refers seriously to 
Peter Pan as “that text-book of male 
and feminine psychology’); he has a 
fairly constant tendency to introduce 
discussion of novels or other fiction with- 
out any or sufficient realization of the 
implications of dramatic form; he is pur- 
sued by an occasional demon of inaccur- 
acy where names of playwrights and 
titles of plays are concerned; he strains 
awkwardly after image and epigram; his 
style is frequently turgid (“horripilant 
eroticism”); and his sentence structure is 
all too frequently ungrammatical. 


After a vague introductory chapter, 
and one on Chekhov which offers no 
new illumination, Mr. Hudson seems to 
have decided to proceed by nations: 
Italy (Pirandello); Germany (Wede- 
kind and the Expressionists, whose sig- 
nificance he grossly overemphasizes); 
France (Lenormand, Bernard, Géraldy); 
Germany and Russia (very vague); 
Czechoslovakia (Werfel and Capek); 
Vienna (Savoir and Molnar, “the out- 
standing figure of the Central European 
Theatre”[!]); the Scandinavian coun- 
tries (too many minor figures inade- 
quately treated); France (“The Return 
to Classical ‘Tragedy’—but  Sartre’s 
Huis Clos and Mort sans Sépulture are 
analyzed in some detail); America (They 
Knew What They Wanted and The 
Iceman Cometh); and England (a de- 
fense of such women dramatists as Dodie 
Smith and Esther McCracken). If my 
summary seems abrupt, it at least sug- 
gests that Mr. Hudson’s treatment of 
modern drama is_ rather cavalier. 
Throughout, the treatment suggests 
what he calls his first chapter—‘‘Prelude 
to a Ramble through the European The- 
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atre’—but the whole book is through- 
out not only a “ramble” but a “prelude,” 
rather than a sustained or a definitive 
study. 

No, I'm afraid, especially since the 
recent publication of Eric Bentley’s Jn 
Search of Theatre and John Gassner’s 
The Theatre in Our Times, | still find 
this volume puzzling. 

E. J. WEst, 
University of Colorado 


THE CULTURE OF FRANCE IN 
OUR TIME. Edited by Julian Park. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1954; Pp- Xi+345- $5.00. 

The collection of ten essays edited by 
Julian Park under the title The Culture 
of France in Our Time offers an infor- 
mative and comprehensive survey of 
French intellectual activities in the last 
fifteen years. These essays are of un- 
equal value, as might be expected in a 
volume of that type, and they sometimes 
overlap. The chapter on Education and 
the chapter on Science provide an ex- 
ample of this overlapping. On the whole, 
however, they remain at a high level of 
academic scholarship, and each of them 
covers a particular field in a very satis- 
factory manner. In the course of the 
period studied in this book, the fact that 
France went through the ordeal of a 
major military defeat, which was fol- 
lowed by a complete reappraisal of old, 
accepted standards, is presented in a 
rather fragmentary fashion. Every essay 
has to deal with that fundamental fact 
but necessarily views it from a definite 
angle, and the general perspective of 
the great upheaval does not always ap- 
pear too clearly. 


The initial chapter on Poetry and the 
Novel by Germaine Brée offers, how- 
ever, an extremely penetrating comment 
on this great moral crisis as reflected in 
literature. It shows a remarkable 
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breadth of views and a keen insight into 
the problems of an anxious, tormented 
generation. But Miss Brée’s study of 
the individual authors of that period 
suffers somewhat from a_ conciseness 
which is probably due to the limited 
space that was apportioned to her topic 
in the book. As a result, the paragraphs 
on such involved personalities as Gide, 
Malraux, and Sartre will be found 
rather sketchy. 


The chapter on the theatre is ade- 
quately treated by Wallace Fowlie. The 
peculiar atmosphere of French theatri- 
cal life under the German occupation 
and immediately after the war is evoked 
with great perceptiveness. The impor- 
tant dramatic works which were pro- 
duced during that tense period are pre- 
sented intelligently and vividly. Fur- 
thermore, the reader will find the main 
contemporary French playwrights accur- 
ately placed in their proper spiritual and 
chronological setting, with their out- 
standing characteristic traits briefly but 
clearly outlined. 


The two chapters on Art and Music, 
by Barbara Ives Beyer and Rollo H. 
Myers respectively, are excellent. They 
give an accurate idea of the complex 
and sometimes confused present-day ef- 
forts which are often stimulating and 
challenging but contrast sharply with 
the production of the brilliant, construc- 
tive phase of French artistic and musical 
activity between the two wars. The ac- 
count they give of the new trends is both 
sympathetic and well-balanced, and they 
succeed well in situating the French con- 
tribution within the broader develop- 
ment of European music and graphic 
art. 

Gaston Berger had the most difficult 
task of condensing in twenty-five pages 
the extraordinarily varied modern philo- 
sophical movement in France. His mas- 
tery of the subject and his talent for 
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systematic presentation enabled him to 
draw a clear outline of the most impor- 
tant groups and schools. But here, as in 
the case of literature, the material was 
so abundant that he could only classify 
and summarize briefly a number of 
theories which could have called for 
longer explanations. 

One cannot help but feel that in re- 
cent years the French scientific discover- 
ies have not been on par with the 
French innovations in the fields of phil- 
osophy and art. As a consequence, the 
author of the chapter on Science has to 
draw heavily on past glories of such men 
as Claude Bernard and Pasteur. 


The chapters on the Press, the Educa- 
tional System, and Law show on the 
part of Julian Park an excellent under- 
standing of French customs; but the 
subjects they treat come more under the 
heading of institutions than of cultural 
manifestations properly speaking. The 
religious problems are handled—also by 
Julian Park—with intelligence and tact, 
but the controversial aspects of those 
delicate questions are avoided carefully. 
As a consequence, the chapter on Re- 
ligion gives a fuller picture of the activ- 
ities of the Churches than of the drama 
of French spiritual life. 

On the whole, in spite of certain limi- 
tations, this well-documented volume 
constitutes a reliable source of invalu- 
able information about the France of 
today. 


GEORGES LEMAITRE, 
Stanford University 


MODERN DRAMA. By Martin Lamm. 
Translated by Karen Elliott. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1954; 
pp. xx+359- $6.00. 

There are some useful insights in this 
book, though a first glance reveals no 
excuse for translating it or publishing 
it. Its name is completely misleading. 
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Except for brief chapters on O'Neill and 
Lorca, it is concerned with drama before 
the first World War, and often its dis- 
cussion does little more than tell the 
story of the plays. It is full of very arbi- 
trary, exasperating, wrong-headed state- 
ments. For instance, it considers Shaw 
an atheist and Major Barbara as anti- 
religious. 


Yet it does suggest two lines of inter- 
pretation that ought to be followed up 
—lines of influence usually neglected. 
One line is that Ibsen derived much on 
the one hand from the romantic dramas 
of Goethe, Schiller, and Kleist which 
brought contending historical forces on 
the stage, and on the other hand from 
the comedies of Dumas, Augier, and Sar- 
dou with their social and political prob- 
lems. Professor Lamm ignores the nine- 
teenth-century drama of England and 
America, but for the Continent he shows 
an important continuity throughout the 
whole age. He makes a little break in 
the iron curtain that “modern” histo- 
rians have put between us and that no 
man’s land of history—the nineteenth 
century. 


The other intriguing line of interpre- 
tation is his classification of the plays of 
Synge and Lorca and O’Neill’s Beyond 
the Horizon and Desire Under the Elms 
as peasant dramas and his relating them 
back to the plays of Tolstoy and Haupt- 
mann. He also suggests that Shaw was 
influenced by Tolstoy. The many casual 
statements of influences may not come 
from a profound mind, but they do 
come from a very fertile mind, well read 
in Continental novel and drama. 


This is not a good book for the club- 
woman or the undergraduate interested 
in drama of the last thirty years. But 
our histories of nineteenth-century dra- 
ma are so appallingly few that we must 
be grateful for this slight volume for our 
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shelves and use it until someone writes 
us a much better volume. 


GEorRGE R. KERNODLE, 
University of Arkansas 


THE DERWENT STORY. By Clarence 
Derwent. New York: Henry Schu- 
man, 1953; pp. Vili+xxxii_ illustra- 
tions+iv+304. $5.00. 


Mr. Derwent’s autobiography, play- 
fully subtitled My First Fifty Years in 
the Theatre in England and America, 
should be of considerable interest to 
specialists in theatre and __ theatre 
history and to the general reader as well. 
Written with warmth and _ peppery 
candor, the narrative traces a varied and 
notable stage career from the actor’s 
first appearance in Mrs. Bandmann- 
Palmer’s repertory company at Wey- 
mouth in 1902, through his important 
terms of office as president of Actor’s 
Equity, to his current presidency of 
The American National Theatre and 
Academy. The book, handsomely in- 
troduced with thirty-two pages of photo- 
graphs, affords the reader a colorful 
panorama of the great and near great 
in addition to a penetrating analysis 
of the illnesses now besetting the fab- 
ulous invalid. 


In the account of the author's associ- 
ation with such eminent men as Shaw, 
Irving, Benson, Granville-Barker, Poel, 
and Galsworthy there is clearly dis- 
cernible a note of nostalgia for those 
palmier days of the theatre. This note 
is justified, however, on grounds other 
than merely those of recollected youth- 
ful impression, for it is no news that 
in America the living theatre has seen 
happier days. Thus Mr. Derwent’s 
principal objective is to do more here 
than lament the passing of time. 


Throughout his book he seeks to il- 
lustrate the nature of the problems con- 
fronting the theatre today, and he con- 
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cludes with a chapter outlining reforms 
which he believes would prove bene- 
ficial if adopted. 

One reform would concern the at- 
titude of the actor himself, who all teo 
frequently is obsessed with a Cinderella 
philosophy and consequently is unwill- 
ing to devote himself to the thorough 
kind of apprenticeship which will form 
a durable foundation for a career in the 
theatre. In his first three years with Mrs. 
Bandmann-Palmer and the Benson 
Shakespearean company, Mr. Derwent 
notes that he played a grand total of one 
hundred and six different roles. By cit- 
ing an example of the eagerness of Otis 
Skinner to acquire further knowledge 
of his art, Mr. Derwent makes a strong 
contrast with some modern attitudes. 
Here was a man over seventy years of age, 
who for a quarter of a century had been an 
acknowledged star of the American theatre, 
telling me that he was still learning his art. 
Some of our youngsters who know it all after 
a couple of seasons of summer stock might 
profit by noting this. 


The question, however, is—what with 
the decline of the road, spiraling pro- 
duction costs, and the cannibalizing of 
existing houses by  television—where 
will the young actor and the promising 
playwright serve their apprenticeships? 
Where, indeed, will the living theatre 
itself survive in America? Mr. Derwent 
finds encouragement in the attention 
now being paid to courses in theatre 
arts in the colleges and universities. In 
fact he has on various occasions acted in 
academic companies, notably at Stan- 
ford University, and he rates them 
highly. Mr. Derwent believes, however, 
that a further finishing ground is 
needed to prepare the academically 
trained artists for the profession. 


In addition to these scholastic enter- 
prises Mr. Derwent perceives a belated 
awareness on the part of radio and tele- 
vision of the necessity of theatre. He 
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notes also an increasing interest on the 
part of certain large industrial corpora- 
tions in the possibilities of living the- 
atre as an advertising medium. Govern- 
ment subsidy as in England, where all 
manner of theatre activity is flourishing 
and where, incidentally, the distinction 
of knighthood may be conferred upon 
an actor, is a not overlooked further po- 
tential. The endowed foundations, such 
as the Ford and the Rockefeller, may 

also be possible sources of assistance. 
Whatever the means, Mr. Derwent 
believes the restoration of the living 
theatre in America must be accom- 
plished if Art, the only common lan- 
guage between nations, is to achieve its 
“higher destiny as the dispenser of good 
will and international understanding.” 

ALFRED WILKINSON, 

Potsdam (N. Y.) State 

Teachers College 


SOVIET THEATERS, 1917-1941. A 
Collection of Articles by Yosyp Hir- 
niak, Serge Orlovsky, Gabriel Ramen- 
sky, Boris Volkov, Peter Yershov. Ed. 
by Martha Bradshaw. New York: Re- 
search Program on the USSR, 1954; 
pp. xx+371. $4.00. 


This volume contains five articles on 
the Soviet theatre, together with a pref- 
ace by the editor, Martha Bradshaw, a 
bibliography of English materials, and 
indices. The articles are: “Moscow The- 
aters, 1917-1941,” by Serge Orlovsky; 
“The Red Army Central Theater in 
Moscow,” by Boris Volkov; “Training 
Actors for the Moldavian and Bulgarian 
Theaters, 1934-1938,” by Peter Yershov; 
“The Theater in Soviet Concentration 
Camps,” by Gabriel Ramensky; “Birth 
and Death of the Modern Ukrainian 
Theater,” by Yosyp Hirniak. These 
men left Russia as refugees from the 
Soviet regime about 1940. Thus their 
observations are limited to the early and 
middle years of Communist control and 
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do not give a picture of the most recent 
developments in the post-war and post- 
Stalin years. In spite of certain preju- 
dices, they are for the most part quite ob- 
jective. 

The early revolutionary years clearly 
constituted a vivid period in the history 
of the Russian theatre. Stanislavski, 
Tairov, Meierhold and other greats, 
had, however, developed their art in 
the pre-revolutionary theatre of Chek- 
hov and Tolstoi, and the brilliance of 
the theatre of the twenties was the cul- 
mination of their previous work. The 
first article in this book clearly shows 
how this creative activity was slowly 
channeled to party purposes with the 
consequent destruction of creative pow- 
er. With the death of Stanislavski in 
August of 1938, and the arrest of Meier- 
hold soon after and his death in a slave 
labor camp in the following year, the 
ascendency of the party line over crea- 
tive art was clearly established, and the 
dreary monotony of “Soviet Realism” 
was established. 

Orlovsky’s article is probably the most 
meaningful for American readers. The 
other articles, while shorter and general- 
ly less interesting, make a valuable con- 
tribution to our understanding of the- 
atrical developments in Russia. Volkov’s 
article describes the Red Army’s new 
theatre built in 1940: “Besides being 
the tallest building in the Soviet Union 
up to that time, the Red Army Theater 
was, and still is, the largest theater with 
the biggest and best-equipped stage in 
the Soviet Union.” The theatre was 
planned specifically for its propaganda 
value. The article gives much detail on 
plays, playwrights, actors, directors, etc., 
in addition to the theatre’s relation to 
government propaganda. 

Mr. Yershov’s article covers only four 
years and the problem of training actors 
for specialized so-called “national” 
drama. He gives the course of study 
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established for such training and out- 
lines the progress of the work. Ramen- 
sky’s article describes in detail the at- 
tempts of theatre workers in concentra- 
tion camps to continue theatrical activi- 
ty under the impossible conditions of 
slave labor camps. Hirniak’s article on 
the Ukrainian theatre gives a picture of 
the attempt to establish a Ukrainian 
cultural autonomy and the failure of 
that attempt. It gives in considerable 
detail an account of the director, Kur- 
bas, whose work was as significant as 
that of the great directors of Moscow, 
but whose name and work are hardly 
known in the United States. This arti- 
cle is the best available source on his 
work. 


The articles suffer somewhat from 
what is probably a too literal transla- 
tion, but the general meaning is clear 
and the pictures drawn are vivid. The 
volume should make excellent reading 
for those interested in the Russian the- 
atre and, particularly, for those in- 
terested in what happens to a theatre 
under rigid state control. 


CLAUDE L. SHAVER, 
Louisiana State University 


STAGING TV PROGRAMS AND 
COMMERCIALS. By _ Robert J. 
Wade. New York: Hastings House, 
1954; pp- 210. $6.50. 


Robert J. Wade has again proved 
himself an articulate craftsman and 
teacher with the recent publication of 
Staging TV Programs and Commercials 
—an excellent how-to-do-it supplement 
to his Designing for TV. 

Written primarily for the art directors 
of local stations, it obviously reveals a 
rather wide experience with production 
situations and, in some cases, attitudes, 
which pertain to the majority of our 
local television outlets throughout the 
land. 
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In effect, Mr. Wade would have the 
producers of local shows cut down the 
all-too-prevalent disparity between na- 
tional and local visual standards. Fur- 
thermore, the author, who knows enough 
about the subject to write successfully 
in the empirical style, not only shows 
how to achieve these sought-for stand- 
ards but also how to get the greatest 
mileage at the least expense. 

The book consists of five chapters 
plus a Supplier’s Index, and to this re- 
viewer, the chapter sub-titles, which fol- 
low in parentheses, tell the story. They 
are: TV Production Facilities (The Anat- 
omy of Staging), Scenic Construction 
(A Streamlined Craft), TV Design and 
Painting (Illusion), Properties (The 
Essential Complement), and Lighting, 
Special Effects and Graphics (Integra- 
tion). 

While giving the local artisan the 
benefit of the many technical mistakes 
or omissions inevitable in such a rapid- 
ly growing entertainment medium, Rob- 
ert Wade also displays the value of the 
ingenuity and imagination created in 
the designer—perforce—when he works 
in “stock” or on small stages. The three 
sketches of three totally different scenes 
from the same unit setting are but a 
simple and effective illustration of what 
can be done. In this case, “stock”’ scores 
another hit as a training ground. 

Since it is an honest and comprehen- 
sive work, Staging TV Programs and 
Commercials gets down to such varied 
fine points as explaining the tempera- 
ment of the camera, the differences be- 
tween stage and camera composition, 
stippling, and defining the Fresnel. It 
is written in a succinct style but at the 
same time delves into each subject deep- 
ly enough to stimulate more thorough 
and authentic work in all aspects of 
production. In all instances, Wade's 
book is conveniently and effectively illus- 


trated. Its one weakness—the latest de- 
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velopments in T'V lighting—is not ger- 
mane, for that is a field which seems 
to need the full attention of the Mc- 
Candlesses and Izenours. 

Staging TV Programs goes back to the 
Mother Art for its substance, and shows, 
indirectly but definitively, that one of 
the new medium’s greatest needs is that 
of trained theatre personnel. It should 
serve the local art director nobly, but it 
should also be required reading for the- 
atre arts majors, if only to sharpen their 
knowledge of technical production for 
the theatre. 

ELpON WINKLER, 
Lake Erie College 


WESTERN WORLD COSTUME: AN 
OUTLINE HISTORY. By Carolyn 
G. Bradley. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1954; pp. vii+ 
451. $4.50. 

In her preface to Western World Cos- 
tume: An Outline History, the author 
remarks that she hopes “that it will 
give, as a whole, a kaleidoscopic view 
of the development of dress from primi- 
tive times to the present.” “Kaleido- 
scopic” is aptly chosen, for this refer- 
ence book has many brilliant facets, 
many varicolored bits of information in 
its carefully patterned structure; but, as 
in a kaleidoscope, the pattern may fall 
into place with precision and yet be 
lacking in an element necessary for its 
aesthetic completion. As long as one 
works from the general to the specific, 
this book is extremely helpful; but 
when one takes the opposite approach, 
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it becomes unwieldy. A general index 
to supplement the separate chapter in- 
dices is needed. 

There are many ingenious and valu- 
able aspects present in this work. Of 
particular value are the glossaries fol- 
lowing the chapters. Names of articles 
of clothing, accessories of the period, 
and elements of designs are included 
in these glossaries. The reader will also 
welcome the helpful maps of the various 
cultures and/or countries. 

In Bradley’s format, each chapter be- 
gins with a brief chronology of the 
period or locale under consideration and 
a few pages on the historical and social 
aspects in relation to costume; next 
comes an outline of dress giving sources 
of information, men’s costumes, women’s 
costumes, significant motifs, influences 
found in later costumes, a specific bib- 
liography (a fine general bibliography 
is included in the back of the book) and 
finally the glossary of terms. 


The illustrations are line drawings 
plentifully scattered throughout the vol- 
ume. Lists of artists for added pictorial 
reference are included. 

Because of its outline form, this vol- 
ume presents an unusually large amount 
of information, extensive in scope. The 
reasonable price of the book should be 
particularly appreciated by costumers 
who do not have immediate access to a 
large library and who lack the budget 
to build up an extensive costume library 
of their own. 

JOsEPHINE PATEREK, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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O. G. Brockett and Lenyth S. Brockett, Editors 


All AETA members are invited to send items 
to the News Editors, Stetson University, De- 


Land, Florida. Deadlines are January 15, 
March 15, August 15, and October 15. 


INTERNATIONAL 
THEATRE NEWS 


At the UNIveRsity oF Bristot Hubert 
C. Heffner completed a series of lec- 
tures on “The Modern American The- 
atre and Its Drama” in February, and 
supervised the production of Even the 
Gods, a new play by Mildred Kuner 
which was originally presented at 
U.C.L.A. Professor Heffner also lectured 
on the contemporary American drama at 
the University of London and has spok- 
en at several small colleges and before 
numerous cultural and civic groups dur- 
ing his stay in England. In April Pro- 
fessor Heffner gave four lectures at the 
Hague as part of a seminar on Ameri- 
can studies, and in May he lectured at 
the University of Hull. Professor Heff- 
ner will return to this country during 
the summer and will take up his duties 
at Indiana University in September. 


The INTERNATIONAL ‘THEATRE _IN- 
STITUTE’s recent publication, Theatre 
and Youth, an international bibliog- 
raphy of plays and books on produc- 
tion for children’s theatre, is a valuable 
contribution to the field of children’s 
theatre. The bibliography, which is 
available in English and French, lists 
plavs which have been tested by amateur 
and professional production, selected on 
the basis of usefulness, availability, and 
general appeal. Included are_ brief 
synopses of all plays and information 
concerning the author, music, adapta- 
tion, length, and number of characters. 


Other sections of the volume include 
listings of works of theory and technique 
and recommended plays for teen-agers. 
The publication is available at ANTA 
at seventy-five cents per copy. 

In GERMANY this summer Isabel 
Burger, executive director of the Chil- 
dren’s Experimental Theatre of Balti- 
more, will continue the work which 
she began Jast year in the teaching 
of creative dramatics. Dr. Johannes 
Giesberts, Director of Education for 
Cologne, extended an invitation to Mrs. 
Burger to return to Germany during his 
visit to this country in December, at 
which time he observed the work of the 
Experimental Theatre in Baltimore. In 
Cologne Mrs. Burger will conduct 
advanced workshops for the _ two 
hundred teachers and youth leaders 
who studied with her last summer and 
will institute elementary workshops for 
new registrants. Mrs. Burger will spend 
the month of August in Munich, where 
she will complete work on a German 
text on creative drama _ techniques 
which she is writing in collaboration 
with Father Edmund Lutz, an authority 
on German young people’s theatre. 

INTERNATIONAL THEATRE, a fortnightly 
magazine of the theatre and allied arts, 
began publication in March. Its avowed 
aim is “total coverage of all theatrical 
activities current and planned through- 
out the world . . . by combining the im- 
mediacy of a picture magazine with the 
comprehensiveness of a news magazine.” 
Address inquiries to International The- 
atre, 77 St. Mark’s Place, New York. 

The STRATFORD SHAKESPEAREAN FEsTI- 
vAL at Ontario will present Julius 
Caesar, The Merchant of Venice, and 
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Oedipus Rex from June 27 through 
August 27. Julius Caesar will be staged 
by Michael Langham; The Merchant of 
Venice and Oedipus Rex by ‘Tyrone 
Guthrie. 


INTERNATIONAL THEATRE MONTH will 
again be celebrated in March of 1956. 
Herschel Bricker, Chairman of Inter- 
national Theatre Month, wishes to 
remind directors who are now schedul- 
ing next year’s productions of this fact. 


CONFERENCES 


The CuHiLpren’s THEATRE CONFERENCE 
will hold its eleventh annual meeting at 
the University of Utah from August 22 
through 27, 1955. Preceding the con- 
vention, a three-weeks institute in chil- 
dren’s theatre, sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Utah, will offer courses for 
high-school, college, and elementary 
teachers, recreation leaders, and dra- 
matics directors. Courses will be taught 
by C. Lowell Lees, Vern Adix, William 
Crestenson, and others. 

The conference program includes five 
major productions, and lectures and 
demonstrations by outstanding leaders. 
Three main areas will be emphasized: 
creative dramatics, under the chairman- 
ship of Virginia Lee Comer; problems 
of high-school and children’s theatre, 
under the chairmanship of Dina Rees 
Evans; and television and children’s the- 
atre, under the chairmanship of Keith 
Engar. Delegates will be able to par- 
ticipate in the creative dramatics expe- 
riences, in producing and kinescoping 
a television program, and in many dis- 
cussions. Open discussions of technical 
problems will be held following each 
of the productions, one of which will 
be given in an outdoor amphitheatre at 
Aspen. Many special sight-seeing trips 
are also planned. 

Dorothy Schwartz will be keynote 
speaker of the conference, and it is ex- 
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pected that President D. O. McKay, ot 
the Mormon Church, will address the 
delegates. Paul Kozelka is general chair- 
man for the conference, with Albert Mit- 
chell and Gail Plummer in charge of 
local arrangements. Other members of 
the committee are Eleanor York, Agnes 
Haaga, Dina Rees Evans, Maxine Ang- 
lin, Kathryn Kayser, Richard Adams, 
James Popovich, Lester Fuhrmann, and 
Elizabeth Wright Evans. 


The THEATRE CONFERENCE 
will hold its tenth biennial convention 
at the University of Notre Dame from 
June 13 through 16. Outstanding au- 
thorities in all phases of educational and 
professional theatre will participate in 
the program. Among the speakers will 
be Reverend Theodore Hesburgh, Presi- 
dent of Notre Dame; Reverend Gilbert 
Hartke; Emmet Lavery, playwright and 
critic; and Zelma Watson George, stage 
and television actress. Panel discussions 
will be held on the topics of educational 
television, playwriting, dramatic crit- 
icism, radio, television, and community 
theatre. The following demonstrations 
will be presented: costume, Maureen 
Mitchell of Northwestern University; 
children’s theatre, Frances Bowen of the 
Children’s Educational Theatre of Mary- 
land; choric drama, Miriam Gow of 
Chestnut Hill College; make-up, Max 
Roeder. 

During the convention, productions 
by Notre Dame; the Community Thea- 
tre of Rochester; Clark College; Loyola 
University; St. Mary’s College; Regis 
High School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin; and 
Rosati-Kain High School, St. Louis, will 
be presented. Sister M. Xavier of Clark 
College is chairman of registration. 
Therese M. Cuny is currently president 
of the Catholic Theatre Conference. 


The SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF THE EAsT- 
ERN States held its annual convention 
at the Hotel Statler in New York on 
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March 31 and April 1 and 2. Included 
on the program was a special session on 
radio and television under the chair- 
manship of Melvin R. White of Brook- 
lyn College, at which outstanding pro- 
fessional actors, writers, directors, and 
technicians in the fields of radio and 
television presented lectures and demon- 
strations. A session titled “Theatre in 
the Schools,” under the chairmanship of 
Louis Gurren, Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of Speech Improvement of the 
New York City Public Schools, featured 
a speech by Frank C. Davidson, director 
of productions at City College of New 
York and of Equity Library Theatre 
plays, and a demonstration of acting 
techniques by students from C.C.N.Y. 
At a session titled “Dramatic Action in 
the Classroom,” presided over by Julia 
Piquette of the State University Teach- 
ers College, Buffalo, the application of 
dramatic techniques to learning was 
demonstrated, with Grace Stanistreet, 
Director of Children’s Theatre at Adel- 
phi College, participating. A demon- 
stration of acting techniques was pre- 
sented by the American Theatre Wing 
under the direction of Louis M. Simon. 
Other meetings were held in the areas 
of speech therapy, rhetoric and public 
address, oral interpretation, guidance, 
and debate. 


At WEsTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE 
Drama Day was observed on March 19 
in conjunction with a regional meeting 
of the National Thespian Society. 
Groups from high schools in the area 
were invited to attend workshop meet- 
ings during the morning, followed by a 
luncheon at which Leon Miller, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Thespian 
Society, was the principal speaker. A 
special matinee performance of the Aga- 
memnon of Aeschylus was presented by 
students in the theatre arts department 
of Western Michigan College. The play, 
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which was directed by Zack York, head 
of the speech department, was also a 
feature of the annual Festival of Arts at 
the college. 


The AMERICAN FILM ASSEMBLY was 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York on April 4 through 8, spon- 
sored by the Film Council of America. 
A highlight of the assembly was the two- 
day Golden Reel Festival, during which 
protessional juries selected the outstand- 
ing 16mm film from each of twenty-five 
categories. A film users’ workshop, de- 
signed for beginners, was also held, and 
professional film counselors led discus- 
sions in specific areas of interest, includ- 
ing theatre. 


ReGION Six of the CHILDREN’s 
ATRE CONFERENCE held its third annual 
regional conference at Cedar Rapids on 
April 23 and 24. A feature of the pro- 
gram was the production of The Clown 
Who Ran Away by students of Coe Col- 
lege, and a correlated art exhibit by 
children of the elementary schools of 
Cedar Rapids. Costumes from the Cedar 
Rapids Junior League production of 
Ali Baba were displayed. Discussion 
meetings in the areas of puppetry, tele- 
vision, promotion, creative dance, and 
play analysis were held. 


The thirteenth DELAWARE PLAy FEs- 
TIVAL, a joint enterprise of the Dela- 
ware Dramatic Association and the Uni- 
versity Dramatic Center, was held at the 
University of Delaware on March 31 
and April 1. Twenty-four plays in the 
divisions of school and community the- 
atre were entered in the competition. 
Marjorie Dyke of the New York School 
of Performing Arts acted as critic-judge. 
Herman Middleton supervised the stag- 
ing of productions; C.. Robert Kase, di- 
rector of the University Dramatic Cen- 
ter, was in charge of the festival. 
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At the University or Grorcia the 
Sixth Annual State Speech and Drama 
Festival was held in December with over 
six hundred high-school students, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and superintendents 
registered. ‘Twenty-four one-act plays 
were produced in the University and 
Laboratory Theatres and twenty-two de- 
bates were scheduled during the festi- 
val, which was held this year in con- 
junction with the state finals in one-act 
plays and debates of the Georgia High 
School Association. The annual festival 
is jointly sponsored by the Georgia Cen- 
ter for Continuing Education and the 
Department of Speech and Drama. 


The Cuicaco Park District's annual 
Drama Festival, held on March 12, 19, 
and 26, under the sponsorship of the 
Chicago Theatre Council, was devoted 
this year to the production of children’s 
plays. 

At MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE the Ap- 
ple Blossom Festival, an annual national 
event in oral interpretation, will be 
held on May 25, through 27. The festi- 
val is directed by Moiree Compere of 
the Department of Speech at Michigan 
State, assisted by Otis J. Aggertt of 
Albion College. 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 


The Denver Post offers a prize of 
$10,000 for the best original romantic 
play based on the discovery of gold in 
Colorado in 1858. The winning play 
will be presented at the Central City 
Festival of 1958, the centenary of the 
discovery of gold and the founding of 
Denver. The deadline for manuscripts 
is July 1, 1957. Inquiries and manu- 
scripts should be addressed to Central 
City Opera House Association, Inc., 1502 
Cleveland Place, Denver 2, Colorado. 


The Community CHILDREN’s THEATRE 
or Kansas City announces a playwriting 
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contest for original plays or adaptations 
of well-known stories. The plays should 
be approximately fifty minutes in length 
and written for children six to twelve 
year of age. The prize is $100. For ad- 
ditional information write Jean Hull- 
sick, 6115 Howe Drive, Mission, Kansas. 
There is no deadline for the contest. 


The Norton GALLERY PLAyeErs offer a 
prize of $200 for an unpublished, full- 
length, unperformed play. The dead- 
line ior manuscripts is September 1, 
1955. Plays or inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to Playwrights’ Competition 
Committee, Norton Gallery Players, 
Norton Gallery of Art, West Palm 
Beach, Florida. 


PRESBYTERIAN PLAYERS OF SOUTH BEND 
are seeking original full-length plays. 
Prizes are $200, $75, and $50. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Mrs. Frank E. 
Millar, Jr., 1854 North Brookfield, South 
Bend 28, Indiana. The deadline is Sep- 
tember 1, 1955- 


Hit_ttor THEATRE is offering a prize 
of $100 and production for a full-length 
play. The deadline is June 1, 1955. 
Manuscripts should be sent to Hilltop 
Theatre, Parkway, North Avenue at 
Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


The New York STATE PLAyYs Project 
offers prizes of $75, $50, and $25 for one- 
act plays with New York settings. For 
additional information write to New 
York State Plays Project, c/o A. M. 
Drummond, Goldwin Smith Hall 127, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. The 
deadline is June 20, 1955. 


The CHILDREN’s THEATRE CONFER- 
ENCE has formed a new plays committee 
to help playwrights and to secure new 
plays. For a fee of three dollars any 
member of C.T.C. may send his play to 
Mrs. George C. Martin, 3252 Lakewood, 
Seattle, Washington, and receive a de- 
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cailed critique by a committee of prom- 
inent workers in children’s theatre. 


The SAN Jose JUNIOR THEATRE an- 
nounces that Patricia A. Randles of 
Seattle, Washington, has won its 1954 
playwriting contest. The play is The 
Treasure of the Mountain. Judges for 
the contest were Mouzon Law, Univer- 
sity of Texas; Elizabeth Loeffler, San 
Jose State College; and James B. Ran- 
dolph, director of the American Legion 
Home and Negro Community Youth 
Center, San Jose. 


NEW PLAYS 


At Berea Coiiece Wilderness Road, 
a new symphonic drama by Paul Green, 
will be presented from June eg until 
September 5. The production is to be 
part of the centennial celebration of the 
college. Samuel Selden and James Riley 
of the University of North Carolina will 
be director and designer respectively. 


At SAN Dieco STATE COLLEGE James 
N. Tidwell has discovered a long-lost 
American play, The Lion of the West, 
a farce by James Kirke Paulding. The 
play was first produced by James H. 
Hackett in April, 1831, and introduced 
the popular character, Nimrod Wildfire. 
Hunton D. Sellman directed a produc- 
tion of the newly-found play at San 
Diego State College in March. 


At Rockrorp CoLiece a Kabuki 
dance-drama, The Monstrous Spider, 
translated by Faubion Bowers, was pro- 
duced in March by the Drama Club and 
Orchesis. 


At the CHILDREN’s EXPERIMENTAL THE- 
ATRE in Baltimore, Nobody's Boy, dram- 
atized by Isabel Burger and Constance 
de Baer from Malot’s Sans Famille was 
given its premiere in March in honor of 
I.T.M. 


CATAWBA COLLEGE has commissioned 
a new musical comedy based on Huckle- 
berry Finn, to be written by Arnold Col- 
bath and Billy Burke. 


The Wisconsin THEATRE offered 
Wisdom’s Folly, a new play by Mar- 
garet Haines Means, in March. 


At the UNIversity or CALIFORNIA AT 
Los ANGELES Joe E. Grenzeback’s Drag- 
on by Moonshine was produced in 
March. The comedy was directed by 
Melvyn Helstein. 


The centennial of MicHIGAN STATE 
CoLveceE will be celebrated in May with 
a production of a musical drama, Mich- 
igan’s Dream by John Jennings and 
Owen Reed. 


At Onto University Green Adven- 
ture by Charles Allen Smart, a play in 
nine scenes depicting the history of the 
university, was presented in October. 


At SAGE CoLLece Pamela’s 
Deception, a comedy by Wallace Dace, 
was given its premiere in November. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


At the UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los 
ANGELES Ralph Freud is on sabbatical leave. 
He will direct the Ramona Pageant at Hemet, 
California. In his absence William Melnitz is 
serving as chairman of the department. 


At SAN Jose Stare Cottece John Kerr has 
been elected president of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Children’s Theatre Association. 


At the Universtry or Kansas Crry Patricia 
Mcllrath has been appointed Chairman of the 
Department of Speech and Director of the 
University Theatre. 


At the UNIversIry OF NEw Mexico James H. 
Miller has obtained a grant from the Hexter 
Foundation of Dallas to aid him in inspecting 
the physical plants of the 135 theatres of the 
Southwest Theatre Conference and the comple- 
tion of a report on designing and equipping 
theatres. 

Kurect Broruers has announced the appoint- 
ment of Joel E. Rubin as design associate spe- 
cializing in educational theatre problems. 
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At Brookiyn Joseph Davidson has 
been promoted to the rank of assistant pro- 
fessor. Also at Brooklyn College Professor Kath- 
ryn Mulholland will spend her sabbatical leave 
in Japan and Hawaii. 

At Onto Universiry Anthony Trisolini has 
been appointed an instructor in dramatic art 
and speech. Also at Ohio, Gerald Beckwith has 
joined the radio and television staff. 


At NORTHERN ILuinois STATE TEACHERS’ COL- 
LEGE John B. Tarver has been appointed tech- 
nical director. 


At WESTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EpUuCcA- 
TION Gerald Kahan is replacing Lawrence Brew- 
ster, who is on leave to complete work on his 
Ph.D. degree. 


At CaTAwasa CoLLece Arnold Colbath has 
been named assistant professor of drama. 


At KALAMAZOO COLLEGE Dwight Thomas and 
Nelda K. Balch have taken charge of the work 
in speech and drama. 


At SourHwest Missourt STATE COLLEGE Leslie 
Irene Coger has returned from a four-month 
tour of eleven European countries. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


At SAN JosE STATE COLLEGE a new theatre, 
seating 500, will be opened in June with a 
production of Hamlet. Playing the roles of 
Hamlet, Polonius, Claudius, and the Queen, 
will be James H. Clancy, Wesley Goddard, 
John Kerr, and Elizabeth Loeffler, all of the 
college faculty. The production will be di- 
rected by Hugh W. Gillis, head of the Speech 
Department; designed by Harrison McCreath; 
and costumed by Berneice Prisk. 

A special feature of the summer session this 
year will be a six weeks’ Festival of Contem- 
porary Arts, including exhibits, concerts, 
lectures by outstanding artists and speakers, 
and the production of two plays, The Mad- 
woman of Chaillot and Sabrina Fair. 


At Universiry the Department of 
Drama will become the Yale School of Drama 
on July 1, 1955. F. Curtis Canfield will be 
Dean of the school. 


A committee composed of Goddard Lieber- 
son, Cole Porter, Harold Rome, Noel Coward, 
Ira Gershwin, Richard Rodgers, Oscar Hammer- 
stein II, Frank Loesser, Mrs. Jerome Kern, Mrs. 
Kurt Weill, and Max Dreyfus, has been selected 
to advise the Yale University library in build- 
ing an outstanding collection on the musical 
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theatre. Long-range plans also include the 
possibility of preparing a critical and en- 
cyclopedic history of the American musical 
theatre. 

For the first time the Yale School of Drama 
is offering full-tuition scholarships to a limited 
number of entering students who have demon- 
strated unusual ability as undergraduates in 
the fields of playwriting, acting, directing, scene 
design, and technical production. RCA-NBC has 
also established one $3500 fellowship in play- 
writing, and one $800 undergraduate scholar- 
ship in drama. All of these awards will be 
made by a committee of the faculty at the 
beginning of the school year on a competitive 
basis. 


The OREGON SHAKESPEAREAN FESTIVAL has 
been selected by Stanford University as the 
site for a field course in Shakespeare studies. 
The course will feature concentrated study of 
the season’s plays with reference to content and 
Tudor culture, as well as to actual techniques 
of production. The course, open to both 
graduates and undergraduates, is to be con- 
ducted by Margery Bailey of the Department 
of English, Stanford University. 


At Brooktyn Walt Whitman Hall, 
seating 2500, was opened in January with a 
production of a symphonic drama, JI, Walt 
Whitman, by Randolph Goodman. The new 
George Gershwin Theatre, seating 500, was 
opened in December with a performance of The 
Skin of Our Teeth. These two new theatres are 
housed in the student center building and are 
joined by a unit which houses workshop facili- 
ties, green room, dressing rooms, rehearsal 
rooms, theatre staff offices, costume workshop, 
and storage space. The smaller theatre (with 
a gridiron forty-four feet high, a stage thirty- 
five feet deep and seventy-three feet wide, trap- 
ped stage floor, elevator apron, proscenium 
doors and balconies) will be used for most of 
the college productions. An area between the 
two wings is to be made into an _ outdoor 
theatre. 


As part of a Shakespearean festival, Arnold 
Moss and a cast of Equity actors gave a read- 
ing of The Tempest in April. The reading was 
sponsored jointly by the English and Speech 
departments. 


At the UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los AN- 
GELES a children’s film series was initiated in 
March. This was the opening event in a 
program planned to bring live theatre, pup- 
petry, music and opera, the graphic arts, and 
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radio and television to children of all ages in 
that area. 


At the UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA the state’s 
first educational television station, KUON, be- 
gan operation in November. The station is 
managed by Jack McBride. 


At the UNIversiry oF CoNNEcTiICUT the Speech 
and Drama Department co-operated with the 
University Fine Arts Committee in presenting 
the Second Annual Fine Arts Festival, held 
from April 14 through May 3. In a series of 
programs of music, drama, painting, literature, 
and the dance, the main dramatic event was 
a production of Henry VIIT, directed by Walter 
C. Adlesberger and designed by Orville K. 
Larson. Also featured were lectures by Lee 
Simonson and Alan Schneider. 

A highlight of the festival was an extensive 
exhibition of contemporary American scene 
design which was assembled and arranged by 
Orville K. Larson of the Speech and Drama De- 
partment. Besides providing a comprehensive 
survey of scene design in the United States 
since the second World War, the exhibit also 
featured the work of the pioneers of the “new 
stagecraft” movement, including a special sec- 
tion commemorating Robert Edmond _ Jones; 
also exhibited was a display of designs by 
Cecil Beaton and Oliver Messel. The show 
contained about one hundred and _ twenty-five 
items, including original sketches, elevations, 
floor plans, production photos, and models, 
and ranged from Norman Bel Geddes’ model 
for The Divine Comedy to the contemporary 
designs by Mordecai Gorelik for The Flowering 
Peach and by Randy Randolph for The Saint 
of Bleeker Street. 


At Taos, NEw Mexico, a new summer the- 
atre will open this year under the sponsorship 
of the Taos Artists’ Association. The new 
theatre has had wide community support, the 
building site, architectural design, and much 
of the labor and materials having been donated 
by residents of the community. The acting 
company will be under the management of 
John B. Tarver. 


At Lone Bracu State the first pro- 
duction in a new theatre was held in January 
when the college moved to its new campus. 
The theatre, which seats 509, has a proscenium 
width of thirty-three feet and a height of 
twenty feet, a gridiron, counterweight system, 
and sky cyclorama. The first production, The 
Corn is Green, was staged by W. David Sievers, 
director of dramatics; Donald S. Jones is tech- 
nical director. Long Beach State College cur- 
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rently offers the B.A. degree with a major in 
drama and is adding the M.A. in drama next 
year. 

An intensive Summer Theatre Workshop, em- 
phasizing the problems of high-school directors, 
is planned for June and July. In addition, a 
workshop in speech therapy will be conducted. 
The use of creative dramatics, puppetry, choral 
speech, radio, and other speech arts as aids to 
therapy will be studied. 


The New York STATE COMMUNITY THEATRE 
ASSOCIATION publishes one of the most complete 
bulletins of any regional organization in this 
country. It is issued quarterly under the editor- 
ship of Mary Eva Duthie, now has a circula- 
tion of 1,000, and contains an average of 
thirty pages of articles and news of interest 
to the community theatres of New York. 


At the UNIversiry oF KANsAs City a season 
of three children’s theatre productions has 
been completed. The plays were presented for 
twelve performances each and were televised in 
an hour-long production. 

Beginning in the fall of 1955 the M.A. degree 
in theatre will be offered. Fellowships are 
available; for information write Patricia Mc- 
Ilrath, Chairman, Department of Speech and 
Drama, University of Kansas City, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


The Lrnwoop ScHoot or Music, Linwood, 
New York, is offering a drama seminar for 
community theatre directors in August. Areas 
of study will include play analysis, acting, and 
directing. Russell Graves of Lycoming College 
will conduct the seminar. 


At the University OF DENVER a special fea- 
ture of the 1955 summer session will be a 
seminar in Modern Theatre Techniques, with 
Mary Chase and Norris Houghton as guest lec- 
turers in the areas of playwriting and produc- 
tion. 


At the UNiversiry OF TENNESSEE during the 
spring the Carousel Theatre, with the assistance 
of the West Knoxville Kiwanis Club, con- 
ducted an original one-act play contest open 
to all residents and to students enrolled in any 
of the schools of Tennessee. The three prize- 
winning plays were produced at the Carousel 
Theatre in March, at which time first, second, 
and third place awards were made. Receipts 
from the production are to be used to estab- 
lish a scholarship fund for students in theatre 
at the University of Tennessee. 


At New SMYRNA BEACH, FLORIDA, members of 


the Little Theatre were invited to take their 
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production of The Moon is Blue on a tour of 
the Bahama Islands under the sponsorship of 
the Air Force. Special Services officers who 
saw the production in January arranged to 
have the play shown to Air Force personnel 
at Eleuthera, B.W.I., and Nassau. Director of 
the production was Vivian Marshall. 


At the UNiversiry oF IDAHO a special fea- 
ture of the 1955 summer session will be the 
production of five plays and the institution of 
a workshop course in summer theatre with 
advanced credit offered for participation in 
productions. Jean Collette, Chairman of Dra- 
matics, is in charge of the program. 


The New York Srate Far THeEAtre will open 
for its sixth year on September 3. Groups from 
throughout the state will present plays. Ten 
groups played to 6,000 persons in 1954. Mrs. 
Herbert L. Smith is the general manager. 


At the CAMpEeN HiLts THEATRE this summer 
four former stars of the London D’Oyly Carte 
Opera Company will be members of the staff. 
Three productions of Gilbert and Sullivan 
operettas are planned. Herschel Bricker has 
resigned as managing director at Camden Hills, 
but will continue to serve as consultant and 
member of the Board of Trustees. The new 
managing director is H. Ridgely Bullock, Jr. 


The New Jersey THEATRE Leacur is pub- 
lishing a news bulletin which carries news 
about league activities, theatres, and a calendar 
of productions. 


At the Universiry OF FLorma a production 
of a children’s play, The Snow Queen, based 
on stories by Hans Christian Andersen and 
written and directed by Barbara Dodson, was 
taken on a 1,000-mile tour of the state in 
January. Sixteen performances were given, 
with service clubs acting as sponsoring organi- 
zations in many cities. The tour culminated 
in a television performance at Jacksonville. 


At Exmira the Division of Com- 
munity Education has established a children’s 
theatre. Children between the ages of nine 
and fourteen receive training in speech and 
theatre techniques and produce a play. The first 
production, Rumpelstiltskin, directed by Fay 
Ann Golden, was given in January. 


Region Six of the CHILpREN’s THEATRE Con- 
FERENCE, which includes the states of Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, and Iowa, has begun the 
publication of a newsletter under the editor- 
ship of Gilbert Sanders, Chairman of Region 
Six. 
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At Emerson Couece, faculty and students 
of the department of drama are preparing 
several productions of outstanding plays for 
presentation at Martha’s Vineyard this sum- 
mer. The dramatic arts section of the regular 
Emerson College summer session will present 
a six-weeks season on the island. As part of 
the seventy-fifth anniversary college develop- 
ment program, the department of drama is to 
be expanded to include advanced drama courses. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY will serve as the national 
center for the distribution of television pro- 
grams, for classroom and audio-visual pur- 
poses only, produced at the Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
The available programs include lectures, dis- 
cussions, and illustrations of scientific and 
other developments in education. This service 
began on February 15. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to L. C. Larson, Audio-Visual Depart- 
ment, Indiana University. 


At the Universtry OF NortH CARoLina the 
Junior Playmakers program will be revived 
this summer. The program, open to all high 
school students and graduates of the current 
year, was inaugurated in 1938 and continued 
until 1945. Students will be given practical 
experience in playwriting, acting, and stage- 
craft. The program will be under the direc- 
tion of John W. Parker. 


At Onto UNiversity students in drama have 
had instruction from two well-known pro- 
fessional theatre workers this year. In De- 
cember, Blanche Yurka appeared in J Remem- 
ber Mama, lectured to the theatre classes, and 
coached student actors. In May, Marc Connel- 
ly conducted a number of classes in the the- 
atre department. 


At CATAWBA COLLEGE a survey among out- 
standing figures in commercial and educational 
theatre is being conducted to select thirty 
plays for a “living anthology” of dramas of 
the past. The college will be guided by the 
results in choosing future production sched- 
ules. As part of a contemporary series, a new 
play by an unrecognized professional writer 
will be produced each year. The first of these 
will be Natural Son, by David Shaber of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


At GrorGe PEPPERDINE COLLEGE an experi- 
ment in using a dramatic production as the 
core for a seminar designed to develop student 
audiences has been started. The seminar, which 
provides a week's intensive study of the play 
to be produced, is conducted by a group of 
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professors from various departments, each of 
whom discusses the play from a different point 
of view. These include the history of the play, 
an analysis of its structure, a literary evalua- 
tion, studies of the characters, and the music 
and art history of the period, including cos- 
tume, architecture, and furniture. Students 
participating in the seminar receive one unit's 
credit for attendance at all sessions and at the 
final performance. 


The New ENGLAND THEATRE CONFERENCE, 
which includes community, educational, and 
professional theatres of that area, has just be- 
gun publication of a bulletin. 


At the UNIveRsITY OF MINNESOTA a high-school 
theatre workshop will be held as part of the 
1955 summer session. Students enrolled in the 
workshop will present The Admirable Crichton 
and one additional play. In April, a state-wide 
one-act play festival, sponsored by the uni- 
versity’s Drama Advisory Service, was held on 
the campus. 

At BowLinc GREEN STATE UNIveRSITY the 
seventh season of the Huron Playhouse has 
been announced for the summer. Elden T. 
Smith is the director. 

VAN Horn AND SON, costumers, have begun 
publication of a monthly bulletin, The Call 
Board, written primarily for educational the- 
atre workers. It may be obtained without 
charge by writing to Call Board, Van Horn and 
Son, 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 7, Penn. 

The Nova Scotia DRAMA LEAGUE is working 
on a project which would lead to the ac- 
creditation of adjudicators for drama festivals 
and contests. 

The New York LEAGUE FOR SPEECH IMPROVE- 
MENT has begun publication of a news bulletin, 
under the direction of Mrs. Lillian Haut, 105 
West 72nd St., New York City. 


AT THE THEATRES 


ARKANSAS 

Fayetteville, University of Arkansas. 
No Time For Comepy, Mar. Virgil 
Baker, director. CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA, 
Apr. M. Blair Hart, director. 

State College, Arkansas State Col- 
lege. ANGEL STREET, Feb. WINTERSET, 
Apr. 

CALIFORNIA 
Kerman, Kerman Union Junior-Senior 
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High School. Mrs. McTuine, Apr. 
Carolyn Lauche, director. 

Long Beach, Long Beach State Col- 
lege. THe Corn 18 GREEN, Jan. 
BERNARDINE, July. David Sievers, di- 
rector. 

Los Angeles, George Pepperdine Col- 
lege. STAGE Door. THE Merry Winow. 

Los Angeles, University of California. 
DRAGON BY MOONSHINE (premiere), 
Mar.-Apr. Melvyn Helstein, director. 
ROMEO AND JuLieT, Apr. William Mel- 
nitz, director. THE STRONGER and Miss 
Juia, May. Henry Schnitzler, director. 

San Diego, San Diego State College. 
THe LIon oF THE West, Mar. Hunton 
D. Sellman, director. 

San Jose, San Jose State College. HE 
Wuo Gets SLAPPED, Mar. James Clancy, 
director; Rollin Buckman, designer; 
Berneice Prisk, costumer. LitrLe 
Ripinc Hoop, Apr. John Kerr, director. 
ONCE IN A LIFETIME, Apr.-May. HAMLET, 
June. Hugh Gillis, director; Harrison 
McCreath, designer; Berneice Prisk, 
costumer. THE MADWOMAN OF CHAIL- 
Lot, July. James Clancy, director. 
SABRINA Farr, Aug. John Kerr, director; 
Harrison McCreath, designer; Berneice 
Prisk, costumer. 

Stanford, Stanford University. MARY 
oF SCOTLAND, Mar. THE GIRL OF THE 
GoLpEN West, Apr. THE RAKr’s PRroc- 
rESS, May. Cyrano De Bercerac, July. 
THe CretTaAN Woman, July. CAmINo 
Rear, Aug. Lysistrata, Aug. 


COLORADO 

Denver, University of Denver. PLAy- 
BOY OF THE WESTERN Wor-p, Feb. 
TwentTietH Century, Mar. THe Cru- 
CIBLE. 


CONNECTICUT 

Storrs, University of Connecticut. 
Tue Corn Is Green, Mar. THe Lapy’s 
NOT FoR BurRNiNG, Mar. Henry VIII, 
Apr. 
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DELAWARE 

Newark, University of Delaware. Mrs. 
McTuinc, Mar. Thomas B. Pegg, di- 
rector; Herman Middleton, designer. 
LitrLe Rep Ripinc Hoop, Apr. C. R. 
Kase, director. 


District OF COLUMBIA 

Washington, Catholic University. 
THE CoMepIAN, Mar. An original musi- 
cal comedy, May. 


FLORIDA 

DeLand, Stetson University. ‘THe 
GLaAss MENAGERIE, Mar. Lenyth Brockett, 
director. Henry IV, Parr I, Apr. 
Tuirves’ CARNIVAL, May. O. G. Brockett, 
director. 

Gainesville, University of Florida. 
FINIAN’s RAINBOW, Mar. Picnic, May. 

West Palm Beach, Norton Gallery 
Players. THe oF THE CUCKOO, 
Mar. H. H. Riddleberger, director. 


GEORGIA 
Athens, University of Georgia. Mac- 


_ BETH, Mar. MAN AND SUPERMAN, May. 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago, Adelphi Players. PERsonaL 
APPEARANCE, Mar. Vivian Purcell, di- 
rector. 

Chicago, Beverly Theatre Guild. Lost 
Horizon, Feb. Sttver WHISTLE, Apr. 
Frank Hrachorsky, director. 

Chicago, Chicago City College. THE 
LittLe Foxes, Feb. 

Chicago, Chicago Musical College. 
My THREE ANGELS, Feb. 

Chicago, Equity Library Theatre. 
Love Me Lone, Feb. Equinox (pre- 
miere), Apr.-May. 

Chicago, Gold Dome Players. My 
Turee Ancets, Feb. Ruth Schwartz, 
director. 

Chicago, Riverside Theatre Guild. 
Tue Heiress, Mar. Frances Carter, di- 
rector. 

Chicago, Wright Junior College. 
BERTHA, THE BEAUTIFUL ‘TYPEWRITER 
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Girt, Apr. Dollie ‘Tharnstrom, director. 

DeKalb, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College. ANGEL STREET, Feb. 
Time Our For GINGER, May. W. 
V. O'Connell, director; J. B. ‘Tarver, 
technical director. 

Evanston, Northwestern University. 
FAsHion, Mar. Robert Schneideman, di- 
rector, MISALLIANCE, Apr. Alvina Krause, 
director. THE CAUCASIAN CircLe, May. 
Robert Schneideman, director. 

Galesburg, Knox College. Bett, Book 
AND CANbLE, Apr. Delmar E. Solem, 
director. 

Rockford, Rockford College. “THE 
Monstrous Spiper, Mar. Henry Good- 
man, director. 

Urbana, University of Illinois. Mrr- 
CHANT OF VENICE, Apr. Clara Behringer, 
director. RiGHr You ARE 1F You THINK 
You Arg, May. Barnard Hewitt, director. 


INDIANA 

Bloomington, Indiana University. 
JorpAN River Review, Mar. THE IN- 
SPECTOR-GENERAL, Apr. 

Fort Wayne, Central High School. 
TAMING OF THE SHREW, Mar. THE MAN 
WuHo Came TO DINNER, Apr. SuB- 
MERGED, May. Helen Lee, director. 

Lafayette, Purdue University. Eiza- 
BETH THE QUEEN, Mar. 

Richmond, Richmond Civic Theatre. 
Time For GINGER, Feb. ‘THE 
Mar.-Apr. Norbert Silbiger, 
director. 


Iowa 

Des Moines, Drake University. “THE 
CrucisLe, Mar. Att BABA AND THE 
Forty Tureves, Mar. THE SCHOOL FOR 
Huspanps, May. Rep RIDING 
Hoop, May. James J. Fiderlick, director. 

Dubuque, Clarke College. MepEA, 
Mar. THe Rivats, Apr.-May. Sister Mary 
Xavier, director. 

Fayette, Upper Iowa University. One- 
act plays, Feb. 

Iowa City, State University of Iowa. 
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THE Breaux’ STRATEGEM, Apr. MISTER 
Roserts, May. 

Waverly, Wartburg College. THE 
Curious SAVAGE, Mar. DEIRDRE OF THE 


Sorrows, May. THE LAND OF THE 
Dracon, May. 

KANSAS 

Lawrence, University of Kansas. 


RiIcHARD III, Mar. RipeRs To THE SEA. 
THE MARRIAGE MERCHANT, May. 


LOUISIANA 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. ‘THE Skin OF Our TEETH. 

New Orleans, Dillard University. THE 
MISTRESS OF THE INN, May. Kenneth 
Waters, Jr., director. 

Shreveport, Shreveport Little ‘Theatre. 
SABRINA Farr, Feb. Time Out For 
GinceER, Mar. THE CAINE Mutiny Court 
MARTIAL, Apr. KinG oF Hearts, May. 
John Wray Young, director; Margaret 
Mary Young, designer. 


MAINE 
Camden, Camden Hills Theatre, Inc. 
THe MrKApo. Picnic. THE MALE 


ANAL, July. THe Litrte Hut. Pina- 
FORE. CHARLIE’S AUNT. Bitty Bunn. 
PIRATES OF PENZANCE. CYMBELINE. 
Love’s Lanours Lost, Aug. H. Ridgely 
Bullock, Jr., managing director. 

Orono, University of Maine. THE 
Moon Is Brug, Mar. One-act plays, Mar. 
Perr Gynt, May. Herschel Bricker, di- 
rector. 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore, Children’s Educational 
Theatre of Maryland. Wizarp or Oz, 
Feb. Frances Cary Bowen, director. 

Baltimore, The Children’s Experi- 
mental Theatre. Nosopy’s Boy (pre- 
miere), Mar. Isabel B. Burger, director. 

Baltimore, Johns Hopkins University. 
Bonps OF INTEREST, Apr. 


MASSACHUSSETTS 
Amherst, Amherst College. OTHELLO, 
Feb. Edwin Burr Pettet, director. 
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Boston, Emerson College. WHERE 
Stars WALK. FINIAN’s RAINBOW. 

Duxbury, Plymouth Rock Center of 
Music and Drama, Inc. THE MiKkapo. 
La Boueme, July. Don Giovanni. 
Aug. 

Williamstown, Williams College. THE 
LApDY’s NOT FOR BuRNING, Feb. David C. 
Bryant, Jr., director. 


MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor, University of Michigan. 
FAtstarr, Mar. Valentine Windt, di- 
rector. 

Detroit, University of Detroit. RicHarp 
II, Mar. One-act plays, May. Richard 
J. Burgwin, director. 

Detroit, Wayne University. Orpirus 
Rex, Mar. DARK or THE Moon, May. 

East Lansing, Michigan State Col- 
lege. THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, Feb. 
Stuart Chenoweth, director. "THE CRETAN 
Woman, Apr. KATERINA, May. MICHI- 
GAN DREAM (premiere), May. 

Kalamazoo, Western Michigan Col- 
lege. AGAMEMNON, Mar. Zack York, di- 
rector. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, University of Minne- 
sota. OTHELLO, Feb.-Mar. BEGGAR'S 


OprrA, Feb. ‘THe Women, Apr. HEDDA 
GABLER, Apr. Hopson’s May. 
HIAWATHA, May. OTHELLO, June. THE 
ADMIRABLE CRICHTON, July. HeppA GAs- 
LER, Aug. 

St. Paul, The College of St. Catherine. 
Tue INDIAN Captive, Feb. Donald W. 
Stubbs, director. EARLY CANDLELIGHT, 
Apr. THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
EARNEST, May. THE CockTAiL Party, 
May-June. Mabel M. Frey, director. 

St. Paul, Hamline University. THE 
THEATRE OF E. E. CUMMINGS, May. 
James R. Carlson, director. 


MISSOURI 
Canton, Culver-Stockton College. 
Dre FLepERMAus, Apr. THE GLAss 


MENAGERIE, May. Alvin S. Kaufman, di- 
rector. 

Kansas City, Community Children’s 
Theatre. Simon, Feb. Rosin 
Hoop, Apr. Patricia Mcllrath, director. 

Kansas City, Recreation Division, 
Welfare Department. H. M. S. Pina- 
FORE, Feb. THE EMpeRor’s NEW 
Ciornes, Apr. Gilbert Sanders, director. 

Kansas City, University of Kansas 
City. ROMEO AND JULIET, Mar. BLITHE 
Spirit, May. 

St. Louis, Washington University. 
HAMLET, Feb. THE Crucise, Apr.-May. 

Springfield, Southwest Missouri State 
College. DEATH OF A SALESMAN, Apr. 
Leslie Irene Coger, director. 


NEBRASKA 

Lincoln, Junior League. Yunc Lu 
AND THE Macic Pear, Mar. Rita Shaw, 
director. 

Lincoln, University of Nebraska. 
MourNING Becomes Mar.- 
Apr. THE SHOEMAKER’S Ho.ipAy, May. 

Omaha, Junior Theatre. THE PRINCE 
AND THE Pauper, Apr. Mrs. John Dies- 
ing, director. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE 

Plymouth, Plymouth Teachers Col- 
lege. THe Mitky Way, Apr. Roi White, 
director. 


New Mexico 
Albuquerque, University of New 
Mexico. THe ENCHANTED, Mar. THE 
PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN Wor Lp, May. 
State College, New Mexico A. and M. 
TwetrtH Nicat, Mar. Heppa GABLER, 
May. Hershel Zohn, director. 


New YorK 

Brooklyn, Brooklyn College. SAppHo, 
Feb. Detective Story, Mar. Henry IV, 
Part I, Apr. THe Tempest, Apr. 

Elmira, Elmira College. THe PAstry 
BAKER, THE WANDERING SCHOLAR, 
PARADE AT THE Devit’s Brince, Mar. 
Joseph Golden, director. 
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Flushing, Queens College. PyGMALION, 
Apr. Robert Dierlam, director. 

Highland Falls, Ladycliff College- 
THe Boy witH THE Cart, Apr. 

Huntington, Township Theatre 
Group. Picnic, Apr. 

Ithaca, Cornell University. STREET 
ScENE, Mar. George McCalmon, di- 
rector. BLoop WeEppiNG, Apr. H. Darkes 
Albright, director. THE PursuIr OF 
Happiness, May. David Schaal, director. 

Ithaca, Community Players. CEILING 
ZERO, June. 

Jamestown, Little Theatre. Mrs. 
MOONLIGHT, Apr. STRANGE BEDFELLOwS, 
May. 

New York, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. HAMLET, Apr. 

Poughkeepsie, Vassar College. MucH 
Apo AsouT NoTtHING, Mar. Tom Hill, 
director; James Price, technical director. 

Snyder, Amherst Players. LATE Love, 
Apr. 

Syracuse, Park Players. HARVEY, May. 

Troy, Rensselaer Polytechnic  In- 
stitute. My THREE ANGELS, Mar. THE 
TORCHBEARERS, May. Frank B. Hanson, 
director. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina. SHow Boat, Mar. Kai Jurgen- 
sen and Wilton Mason, directors. A new 
play, Mar.-Apr. James Riley, director. 
JuLius Cagrsar, May. Thomas Patter- 
son, director. 

Salisbury, Catawba College, NATURAL 
Son, Mar. B. M. Hobgood, director. 
SUMMER AND SMOKE, Mar. Bob Leonard, 
director. HAMLET, May. Arnold Colbath, 
director. THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, May. 
B. M. Hobgood, director. 


OHIO 

Athens, Ohio University. Kiss ME 
Kate, Mar. JOAN OF LORRAINE, Apr. 
Tue Bonps OF INTEREST, May. MISTER 
Roserts, June. My THREE ANGELS, July. 
A StTREETCAR NAMED Desire, July. Mr. 
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Barry's July. DiaL M_ FoR 
Murper, July. THe FirrH SEAson, Aug. 
THE CurtTAINn FALts, Aug. 

Bowling Green, Bowling Green State 
University. A MipsUMMER NIGHT'S 
DreaM, Apr. My THREE ANGELS, May. 

Cleveland, Karamu Theatre. A CEr- 
TAIN Joy, Feb. "THREE-PENNY OPERA. 
KING I. Is Lire Worth LIvINnG? 
HAITI. 

Cleveland, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. THE CONFIDENTIAL CLERK, May. 
William McCollom, director. Don JUAN, 
May. Frank Cover, director. THe Last 
NicHt oF Don JuANn, May. Nadine 
Miles, director. 

Columbus, Ohio State University. A 
musical, Apr. A PHOENIX TOO FREQUENT 
and THE Boy wiTH THE Cart, May. 

Granville, Denison University. ELec- 
TRA and THe HicHsrow Lapies, Mar. 
UnpbeER MILKwoop, Apr. ‘THE ADMIRABLE 
CRICHTON, May. THE INDIFFERENT SHEP- 
HERD, May. 


OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa, The Little Theatre, Inc. THE 
MAGNIFICENT YANKEE, Feb. Theodore 
Viehman, director. 


OREGON 

Ashland, Oregon Shakespearean Festi- 
val. A MipsuMMER NIGHT’s DREAM. 
MaAcseTH. Wett THAT ENDs 
WELL. Henry VI, PArt 3. TIMON OF 
ATHENS, Aug. Angus L. Bowmer, manag- 
ing director. 

Eugene, University of Oregon. THE 
Contrast, Mar. F. J. Hunter, director. 
Artuur, Apr.-May. Daniel Krempel, di- 
rector. A musical, May. 

Portland, Portland Junior Civic The- 
atre. Tom SAwyer’s TREASURE HUNT, 
Apr. Doris Smith, director. PAPA 
POMPINO AND THE PRIZEFIGHTER, May- 
June. Mildred Ann Butler, director. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pittsburgh, University of Pittsburgh. 
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THE INNOCENTs, Mar. DARK OF THE 
Moon, Apr. 

State College, Pennsylvania State 
University. TAMING OF THE SHREW, Mar.- 
May. Walter Walters, director. THE 
PHILADELPHIA Srory, May. Warren 


Smith, director. 


TENNESSEE 

Knoxville, University of Tennessee. 
On Borrowep Time, Apr. Time Our 
FOR GINGER. ToM SAwyYeER. Paul Soper, 
Fred Fields, directors. 


‘TEXAS 

Austin, University of Texas. GIANNI 
ScuiccH! and Hin Unp Zurucn, Mar. A 
Shakespearean play, Apr. 

Denton, North Texas State College. 
THe Insect CoMeEpy, Mar. wITH 


ANGELS, Mar. THE PRoposaL, Apr. 
WHat Every WoMAN Knows, May. 
Fort Worth, Horned Frog Com- 


munity Summer Theatre. SABRINA Farr. 
NicHt Must FALL. My THREE ANGELS. 
Picnic. BLITHE Spirir. June-Aug. James 
Gostz, William Garber, S. Walker 
James, Walther R. Volbach, directors. 

Lubbock, Texas Technological Col- 
lege. THe Hasty Heart, Mar. Anna 
McGraw, director. THE DruNKARD, May. 
Margaret Cobb, director. 


UTAH 

Provo, Brigham Young University. 
ANDROCLES AND THE LION and THE 
EMPEROR JONES, Mar.-Apr. TOvARICH, 
Apr. MACBETH, May. 

Salt Lake City, University of Utah. 
THe Grass Harp, Mar. THe Four- 
POSTER, Mar. RicHarp III, Apr. Opus X, 
Apr. University theatre ballet, May. 


VIRGINIA 

Williamsburg, College of William and 
Mary. THE WINstow Boy, Mar. 
NIGHT, ‘Apr. 


WASHINGTON 
Bellingham, Western Washington Col- 
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lege of Education. Divo aNp AENEAs and 
TRIAL By Jury. Gerald Kahan, director. 

Pullman, State College of Washing- 
ton. THe LApy’s NoT FOR BURNING, Mar. 

Walla Walla, Whitman College. 
Picnic, Apr. Faber DeChaine, director. 
Orpipus Rex and THE INFERNAL 
MACHINE, May. Jerry Sando and Carl 
Clark, directors. 


WISCONSIN 

Madison, University of Wisconsin. 
ANNIE Ger Your Gun, Mar. Fred 
Buerki, director. THe Mar.- 
Apr. Jonathan Curvin, director. THE 
SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, May. Ronald 
Mitchell, director. 

Madison, Wisconsin Idea ‘Theatre. 
Wispom’s FoLty (premiere), Mar. Julia 
Mailer, director. 


WYOMING 

Laramie, University of Wyoming. 
OTHELLO, Apr. THE Curious SAVAGE, 
May. 


IN MEMORIAM 
Arthur C. Cloetingh (1890-1954) 


Arthur C. Cloetingh, Professor and 
Head of the Division of Dramatics of 
the Pennsylvania State University, died 
November 26, 1954. Professor Cloetingh 
came to Penn State in 1919 to organize 
and develop a program in dramatics. In 
1920, he founded the Penn State Players. 
He remained an active leader in theatre 
work until the time of his death. Profes- 
sor Cloetingh was a corporate member 
of the American National Theatre and 
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Academy, a member of the Board of 
Directors and of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and a leader in many other pro- 
fessional organizations. To many he 
was a symbol of devoted service and in- 
spiring leadership in college dramatics. 
His work and the inspiration he gave 
to thousands of students and people in 
all phases of theatre will live on more 
effectively than any monument which 
could be erected for him. 


Charlotte Chorpenning ( -1955) 


Charlotte Chorpenning died on Janu- 
ary 7, 1955, at her home in Warwick, 
New York. The American theatre is in- 
debted to her for her skill as a_play- 
wright, her ability as a teacher, her 
strength as a leader, and her humanity 
as a friend. As a director of young actors 
at the Goodman Theatre in Chicago she 
guided many students to success. As a 
writer of plays for children she raised 
the standards of construction and style. 
Her leadership in the Children’s The- 
atre Conference was always challenging 
and insistent on the best for youth. She 
was the inspiration of many actors, di- 
rectors, and authors, giving them the 
incentive and the knowledge to do their 
best. Upon her retirement as a director 
of the Goodman Theatre, she was given 
an honorary doctor’s degree in token 
of the esteem which was her due. The 
inscription above the proscenium arch 
of the Goodman describes her philoso- 
phy as a woman and as a craftsman: 
You yourself must set fire to the faggots 
that you have brought. 


SPECIAL NOTE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


After 15 July 1955, manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, Hubert 
C. Heffner, at Indiana University, Bloomington. 
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The recent death of Charlotte B. Chorpenning has thrown her work 
into new perspective. Her teachings, her plays, her philosophies, have 
influenced every producer of plays for children in this country, and many 
abroad. For years to come, we shall all be feeling her full impact. 


Her one text-book is therefore especially valuable to us now. Only 
in the last year of her life did she finish it. It is a summary of her fertile 
years in writing and producing plays for children. It was her creed. 


We respectfully call your attention to this fine book, written by a 
woman of great heart, of great mind, and withal of great humility. 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS WITH CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


by CHARLOTTE B. CHORPENNING 
$3.50 per copy 


from 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
STATE TEACHERS Department of Drama 
COLLEGE 


DeKALB, ILLINOIS 


Undergraduate and Graduate 
Schools 
Department of Speech 


Majors in Speech leading to 
Degrees of B.S. in Ed. 
and M.S. in Ed. 


Summer Session 
June 20-August 12, 1955 


Regular Session 
Sept. 13, 1955-June 9, 1956 


Staff : 


Louis Lerea, Ph.D. 

Paul Crawford, Ph.D. 
Margaret Wood, Ph.D. 
John Ben Tarver, M.A. 
D. Kenneth Wilson, Ph.D. 


W. V. O’Connell, Ed.D., Chairman 


% A faculty and staff of seventeen full- 
time members. Twenty student assis- 
tants. 

Sixty-six theatre courses, including 
Children's Theatre, Radio, Television, 
leading to B.F.A., B.S., and M.F.A. de- 
grees in drama. 

ye Undergraduate major fields in Acting, 
Costume, Dance, Directing, Drama 
Education, Playwriting, Technical Pro- 
duction. 

%& Graduate major fields in Drama Edu- 
cation, History and Criticism, Play- 
writing, Production (Costume, Direct- 
ing, echnical Production). 

%& Theatre library of 15,000 volumes. 

%e Twelve or more major productions 
annually in three uauade equipped 
theatres. 


Loren Winship, Chairman, 


Department of Drama, 
The University of Texas, 
Austin 12, Texas 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


F. CURTIS CANFIELD, Chairman 
* 


GRADUATE PROFESSIONAL CURRICULUM 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Playwriting ROBERT PENN WARREN 
LEMIST ESLER 


Directing FRANK McMULLAN 
LEO LAVANDERO 


Speech, Acting CONSTANCE WELCH 
Stage Movement PEARL LANG 
Scene Design DONALD OENSLAGER 
Costume Design FRANK BEVAN 


Lighting STANLEY McCANDLESS 
HARVEY K. SMITH 


Technical Production OREN PARKER 
Theatre Management EDWARD C. COLE 
Television EDWARD B. ROBERTS 
Theatre History ALOIS NAGLER 
Research, Theatre Engineering GEORGE IZENOUR 


PRODUCTIONS 


Original long plays written by students or alumni 
International classics of the theatre 

Production of long plays by degree candidates 
Workshop for original one-act plays 


DEGREES 


Ph.D. in THEATRE HISTORY 


M.F.A. in PLAYWRITING 
PLAY PRODUCTION 
ACTING 
SCENE DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN 
DESIGN-LIGHTING-TECHNICAL PRODUCTION 


Elective courses in THEATRE MANAGEMENT 
TELEVISION PROGRAM PRODUCTION 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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JACOB'S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL, Inc. 


“The University of the Dance” 


Fourteenth — 1955 — Season 
Offers a three week’s concentrated course in 


BEGINNING MONDAY, AUGUST 15th 
Faculty: 
Iva Kitchell, celebrated American Mime 
Ted Shawn, teaching the use of bodily movement for dramatic expression on the prin- 
ciples of Francois Delsarte 
Paul J. Curtis, director of The American Mime Theatre, representing the French school 
of Mime. 
Myra Kinch, teaching body movement for actors, (foundation of Modern Dance). 
and there are elective courses in Modern Dance, Classic Ballet, and various forms of 
Ethnic Dance. 


Room, board and tuition (which includes one ticket to each of the three weeks of the 
Dance Festival, 1 weekly lecture by a guest star, and attendance at dress rehearsals of 
festival) 


The Three weeks for $200.00 
For further information, or application blank, write: 


TED SHAWN, Director 


Jacob’s Pillow 
BOX 87 LEE, MASSACHUSETTS 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


e Complete curriculum in Theatre Arts and Television leading 
to B.A., M.A., and Ed.D. degrees. 
e@ Productions in Fairchild, Studio, and Arena Theatres. 
e M.S.C. Players and Children’s Theatre Touring Companies. 
e Broadcasting experience over WKAR-AM, -FM, and -TV. 
Six weeks Summer Session—June 21-July 29 
Nine weeks Summer Session—June 21-August 19 
High School Speech Institute—June 27-July 22 


Television Workshop—August 1-August 19 


Fall Term Begins September 26 


address 


| entennial Dr. Witson B. Paut, Head 
Department of Speech 

Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 
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Outstanding Harper Texts 
For Summer Courses on the Theatre 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEATRE 


By Frank M Wuitine, University of Minnesota 


This attractive text, now in its first year, has immediately 
become the leader in its field. More than one hundred insti- 
tutions have already adopted it, and many more will be 
using it this summer. 
“It is dificult to restrain my enthusiasm for this work. It is 
comprehensive but not cumbersome, scholarly but not aca- 
demic. A valuable and, I predict, indispensable book for 
everyone in the educational theatre.” 
—Paul Kozelka, Columbia University 
“The best available introduction for the beginning theatre 
student.” 
—Richard Moody, Indiana University, in Quarterly 
Journal of Speech 
315 pages + 40 plates $4.50 


TO THE ACTOR 


By CHEKHOV 


A detailed and practical exposition of the famous Chekhov 
method of acting, drawing its ideas not merely from the 
Moscow Art Theatre, but from many sources. 


201 pages. Text Edition $2.50 
THE STAGE MANAGER’S HANDBOOK 


By Bert GRuver 


Easily the leading text for courses in stage management and 
more general courses dealing with the subject. A veteran 
stage manager here describes every detail of the stage man- 
agers back-stage responsibilities. 

202 pages. Text Edition $2.50 


THE ART OF ACTING 
By Joun Dotan, Jr. 
This sympathetic and illuminating discussion of all phases 


of acting has become a classic in its field, noted for its philo- 
sophical and thoughtful approach. 313 pages. $4.00 


THE ART OF PLAY PRODUCTION, Rev. Ed. 
By Joun Dotan, JR. 
For more than a quarter of a century, in two editions, this 


text has been the leader in its field—noted because it treats 
play production as a fine are. 421 pages. $4.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33d Street, New York 16 
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Four-year course in 


DRAMA 


| Largest 
collection of the 


world’s finest costumes. 


leading to the degree The kind Broadway and Hollywood 

stars wear. You may use them at 

BACHELOR OF FINE ARTS moderate rental rates. Brooks cos- 

. tumes the majority of New York 
‘ at stage plays, Roxy and Radio City 


Theatres, television shows, Ring- 

ling Brothers Circus, Sonja Henie 
G ARNEGIE and other Ice Shows and night 
clubs, and dresses an average of 
100 amateur productions every 
week. Send us a list of your re- 


quirements and be sure Brooks 
costumes your next show! 


Department of Drama 


BROOKS 
Options include 3 W. 6lst Street, New York, N. Y. 
ACTING 
DIRECTING | 
PLAYWRITING 
SCENE DESIGN Plan now to attend... 


COSTUME DESIGN 


TECHNICAL PRACTICE The 1955 CONVENTION 


PROFESSOR December 28, 29, 30 


Henry Boetrcuer, Head 


STATLER HOTEL 
Los Angeles, California 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS bd 
CARNEGIE 
Institute of Technology Program and registration 
: information will be sent to 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania members prior to the Convention 
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Theatre Arts Books 


Suggested Titles 


Acting: The First Six Lessons by Richard Boleslavsky $2.00 
An Actor Prepares by Constantin Stanislavski 3.00 
The Actor’s Ways and Means by Michael Redgrave 3.00 
Broadway Scrapbook by Brooks Atkinson 1.75 
Building a Character by Constantin Stanislavski 3.50 
The Craft of Comedy by Athene Seyler & Stephen Haggard 2.00 
Design for Movement by Lyn Oxenford 2.75 
Directed Drama by David Pethybridge 2.00 
The Shaw-Terry Letters. Introduction by G.B.S. 5.00 
Five Tragedies of Sex by Wedekind, translated by Fawcett & Spender 6.75 
A Guide to Theatre Reading by Myers & Stallings 1.50 
Like Stars Appearing, a play by Viscount Duncannon 2.00 
A Method of Lighting the Stage by Stanley McCandless 2.50 
Musical Comedy in America by Cecil Smith 5.00 
The Negro in the American Theatre by Edith J. R. Isaacs 2.50 
The Player’s Library. Bibliographic catalog 7.00 

Supplement I 2.50 

Supplement II 5.00 
The Rehearsal Copies of Bernard Shaw’s Plays by F. E. Loewenstein 1.75 
The Seagull Produced by Stanislavski 5.00 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1948-1950 by Angus McBean, Illus. 4.50 


Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1951-1953 by McBean & Ivor Brown, Illus. 5.00 
Shakespeare’s Histories at Stratford, 1951, by J. Dover Wilson & 


T. C. Worsley. Illustrated 4.50 
Stages of the World (Theatre Arts Prints)—Aline Bernstein : 4.75 
Talking of Shakespeare edited by John Garrett 5.00 
Theatre Arts Anthology edited by Rosamond Gilder & others 5.00 
The Theatre Guild: The First Ten Years by Walter Prichard Eaton 2.00 
Theatrical Lighting Practice by Joel E. Rubin & Leland H. Watson 3.75 


Write for descriptive catalog. 


Theatre Arts Books 


224 West 4th Street, New York 14 
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1C ARTS 


w DEPARTMENT OF @ 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO: 


WESTERN 


B.A.; M.A.; 


CLASSES IN 


B DIRECTING 


BACTING 


RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


AND PH.D. IN DRAMA 


@ STAGE DESIGN 


STELEVISION 


CLASSES IN COLLABORATION WITH THE CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND THEATRE ARTS 


ADMISSION OFFICE 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


FRANK M. WHITING 
Director 


KENNETH L. GRAHAM 
Associate Director 


ARTHUR H. BALLET 
Theatre Education 


WENDELL JOSAL 
Technical Director 


ROBERT MOULTON 
Costumer and Choreographer 


WILLIAM HOWELL 


Chairman, 
Department of 
Speech and Theatre Arts 


Viii 


e@ B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. Degrees in the 
field of Theatre 


@ Courses in all phases of theatre 

@ Major season of five plays 

@ Children’s season of two plays 

@ Opera production with the Minneapolis 
Symphony 

@ Studio Theatre season of several plays 

@ Foreign language series of three plays 


@ Arena theatre series of three plays 
@ Summer season of four plays 


@ Student series of about fifteen full- 
length plays and sixty one acts 

@ Touring productions: high school as- 
sembly program in fall, major touring 
production in winter, children’s theatre 
production in spring. 


3 
DR 


Manager 


Gail Plummer 


Ballet 


ision — 


A.B.—M.A.—Ph.D. 


University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Please mention ET] when writing co our advertisers 
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Director 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH THEATRE 


Lowell Lees, 


c. 
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costume dance 
make-up radio 
history music 
directing acting 
aesthetics design 
television 


AETA MEMBERS---ATTENTION! 


When you need qualified personnel in 


stagecraft 


literature 
playwriting 
composition 
children’s theatre 
business management 


think first of the 


AETA CONTACT PLACEMENT SERVICE 


When you want to apply for positions in theatre or related fields 
join the 
AETA CONTACT PLACEMENT SERVICE 


: CLARA BEHRINGER, 
Department of Speech, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


Hollins College 


A Liberal Arts College 
for Women 


Department of Dramatic Art 


Offers a Major in Drama 


Theatre 


Speech 
Dance 


For Information Write 
G. DEAN GOODSELL 
Director of Theatre 
Hollins College, Virginia 


School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Washington 


Commitee curriculum in field of 
leading to B.A. and M.A. 


% Theatre library of 19,000 volumes 
% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Egg operating every week of 


versity Playhouse) and Operas 
%& Children’s Theatre Productions and 

Creative Dramatics 
%& Marionette productions, radio and 


J 
Ashby Conway, Donal Harrington, 
Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- 
neth Carr, Marly Hedges, Agnes 
Haaga, Geraldine Siks, Warren 
Lounsbury, Vanick Galstaun, Aurora 
Valentinetti, James R. Crider. 
% Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 
ing and experience in the theatre 


For further information, address 
Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 
School of Drama, University of 

Washington, Seattle 5 


| ech 
| 
| 
television programs 
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The Illini Union—Social and Recreational Center 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


. .. of The University of Illinois (Urbana Campus), a center for under- 


graduate and graduate study with a faculty and staff of more than sixty 
persons. 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S., Ph.D. 


Areas of Study: 
Theatre, Interpretation, Rhetoric and Public Address, Speech Science, 
Speech and Hearing Disorders. 

Activities and Organizations: 


The University Theatre, Workshop Theatre, Summer Youth Theatre, 
National Collegiate Players, Mask and Bauble, Illini Student Forum, 
Parliamentary Debate Series, Illini Forensic Association, Intercollegiate 


Debate, Delta Sigma Rho, Huston and Finfgeld Contests, Zeta Phi Eta. 
Research Facthties: 
Speech Research Laboratory, Speech Clinic, University Hearing Center, 


Summer Residential Center, and. . . 
THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


. . with more than 2,700,000 volumes, the largest state university 
library and third largest university library in the United States. 


For information on related programs in Radio-Television and other areas, on 
course listings, or on scholarships, fellowships, and assistantships, write to Pro- 


fessor Karl R. Wallace, 


Tue DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH Ursana, ILLINoIs 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL OF rama 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
- MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


ACTING -RADIO 
DIRECTING 
COSTUME and 
SCENE DESIGN 


Acting Company— 
260 Shows Annually 
Accredited: B.F. A. and 
M. F. A. Degrees 
Day and Evening Classes 
For Information: 
Alliene V. Stierwalt, Registrar, 


Dept. E., Goodman Memorial 
Theatre, Chicago 3, Illinois 


I HE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


A FILM STRIP ON MAKE-UP 


70 FRAMES - IN COLOR 
Only $8.00 


Prepared by Richard Johnson, Direc- 
tor of Dramatics at Barrington, IIl., 
High School, this film strip is by far 
the best of its kind. It can be used to 
teach make-up as it comes with prac- 
tice lessons and explanatory literature. 
It demonstrates the use of liquid latex, 
liners, moist rouge, grease paints, etc.; 
shows how to make beards & mus- 
taches. Most frames are unusual close- 


ups. 
SOLD ON 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Exclusively distributed by 


PARAMOUNT 


Cosmetics & Theatrical Make-up 
242 W. 27 St., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


NOW AVAILABLE | 


| 


Out of print and Scarce 


FINE BOOKS 


THE THEATRE 


AND 
RELATED ARTS 


Recent catalogue now being 
distributed. Copy on request. 
Want Lists are Solicited 


LEE FREESON 


P. O. Box 922 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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THE STANFORD PLAYERS 


The producing organization of the Department of Speech 
and Drama, Stanford University, California 


presents 


SPRING, 1955 
The Girl of the Golden West by David Belasco, directed by Douglas Cook 
(a thesis production) 


The Rake’s Progress by Igor Stravinsky, in collaboration with the Depart- 
ment of Music; musical director, Sandor Salgo; stage director, 
F. Cowles Strickland 


SUMMER, 1955 


Cyrano de Bergerac by Edmund Rostand, directed by F. Cowles Strickland 

The Cretan Woman by Robinson Jeffers, directed by Theodore Marcuse 

Camino Real by Tennessee Williams, directed by F. Cowles Strickland 

gta by Aristophanes, directed by F. Cowles Strickland and Theodore 
arcuse 


These four productions will be used as a laboratory for students in 
advanced courses in acting, directing, costume design, scene design, and 
lighting. 


In past seasons the following have participated in Stanford Player's productions as 
Artists-in-Residence: 


Leo G. Carroll, Feodor Chaliapin, Hume Cronyn, Jane Darwell, Clarence Derwent, 
Robert Duke, Richard Hale, Whitford Kane, Aline MacMahon, Lois Moran, Mary 
Morris, Milton Parsons, Lee Simonson, Marian Stebbins, Akim Tamiroff, Jessica 
Tandy, Linda Watkins, Margaret Wycherly. 


as Junior Artists-in-Residence: 
John Brebner, Oscar G. Brockett, Edmund Chavez, Marvin Chomsky, Harry Cummins, 
Richard Hawkins, George Houle, Robin Humphrey, Charles Lamb, Nancy Langston, 
John McLiam, Theodore Marcuse, Jack Neeson, Harold Nevin, Williard Schurz, Ker- 
mit Shafer, James Stearns, James Thompson, Lawrence Tolan, Frances Waller, Wil- 
liam Vorenberg, Walter Kenneth Waters, Jr., Walt Witcover, Patrick Wymark. 


STANFORD PLAYERS STAFF 


F. Cowles Strickland, Robert Loper Acting and Directing 
Stanley Donner, George Willey, Stuart Hyde ..................... Radio and Television 
St. Clair Williams, Irene Griffin ...............0:0ccceeeeeeseee. Costume Construction 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF 


SPEECH AND 


FORTY COURSES IN 
Acting 
Directing 
Technical Theatre 
Desi 


gn 

Theatre History 
Playwriting 

Oral Interpretation 
Voice 


Diction 
Radio 
Television 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


Four major productions 
each season. 


VEST POCKET THEATRE 
Full-length, one-act, in-the-round 
and script-in-hand plays directed, 
staged, and acted by students in 
well-equipped laboratory theatre. 


FRESHMAN PLAYERS 
Two major productions each season. 


TELEVISION WORKSHOP 
Dramatic scripts produced in cooperation 
with Philadelphio television stations. 


RADIO WORKSHOP 

Dramatic programs broadcast by 
WRTI-FM, campus station, and by WFIL, 
Philadelphia A.B.C. station. 


DEGREES 
A.B., B.S., M.A., M. Ed. 


Address: The Chairman 
Department of Speech and Dramatic Arts 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


Add professional touches to 
your theatrical projects: 
CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER— 
Magic Name—Superb Performance 
MARGARET RUTH ADAMS— 
Exciting One Woman Theatre 


CORNELIA STABLER—Original 
Character Sketches 


CHARLES CARSHON—One Man 
Modern Drama 


JACQUES CARTIER—Spectacular 
Acting-Dancing 

SALOME GAYNOR— 
Theatre for Children 


SUE READ—“Show Time”—in 
Costume 


EQUITY CONCERT READING 
GROUPS (radius 100 miles of New 
York City) 


Please write for further details to: 


WALDEN PROGRAMS 


THE ALGONQUIN 
59 West 44 Street New York City 


THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 


64 FAMOUS 
Non-Fading COLORS 
Large Size 20” x 24” 


PLASTIC 
SHEETS 
MOISTUREPROOF 
AVAILABLE 


Flameproofing Compound 
for Scenery 
Lamp Coloring 

for Electric Bulbs. 


Rosco Laboratories 


366 Hudson Avenue 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


A NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
STUDY IN THEATRE AND DRAMA 


1955 Summer Sessions 


Six-week Session: June 18 to July 30 
Eight-week Session: June 18 to August 13 


% Programs in Theatre leading to B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees. 


*% Outdoor Repertory Theatre: a new Northwestern Theatre Festival, pre- 
senting this year “the world’s great comedies.” A series of four plays 
rotating nightly from June 29th to July 24th: Aristophanes The Birds, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, The Knight of the Burning Pestle, Goldsmith, 
She Stoops to Conquer, and Giraudoux, Amphitryon 38. 


* Theatre Practicum. A new course especially designed for students actively 
engaged in the Festival either as technicians or as actors, providing in- 
dependent study and variable credit of from two to five quarter hours. 


*& Symposium in Acting. Now in its third year. A unique course in Acting 
giving graduate credit and combining class instruction with coaching and 
conferences by eminent professonals. This coming summer we expect to 
have as guest teachers Clarence Derwent, John Gassner, and Lee Strasberg. 


% Creative Dramatics Workshop. The enthusiastic reception of last summer 
prompts us to repeat this popular offering. 


% Courses for Teachers with opportunities for practice teaching and observa- 
tion in the Theatre Section of the National High School Institute. 


A friendly campus on the shore of Lake Michigan 


For information address James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of Speech 
or Lee Mitchell, Chairman of the Department of Theatre 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
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We invite YOU to join... 


The American Educational Theatre Association 
Membership will bring you... 


A subscription to the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL. 

AETA Directory of Members. 

Annual Children’s Theatre Meeting. 

Annual AETA Convention. 

Listing in the AETA Directory of Members. 

“Course of Study Materials for a High School Dramatics Course.” 
“Directory of Stage Equipment and Supply Houses.” 

“AETA: Its Beginnings and Its Development.” 

AETA Constitution and the CTC Operating Code. 

Opportunity to use the AETA Contact Placement Service. 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION BLANK AND PUBLICATIONS 
ORDER FORM 


Check Type and Term of Membership 


Individual, regular $ 4.50 —— 
Sustaining, regular 12.50 —— 
Family, regular 5.50 —— 
special 6.50 —— 
Organizational, regular 12.50 —— 
special 15.00 —— 
Library, regular 4.00 —— 
special 5.00 —— 
Student group (Number of students in group.......... ), regular @ $3.00 each -— 


special @ $4.00 each 


All memberships include a subscription to the Educational Theatre Journal. 
All memberships expire on December 31. 


Name 

(For a Student Group please attach a list giving name and address of each of the 
students.) 

Mailing Address 

City Zone State 


Institutional Affiliation (School, College, University, Theatre, or Other): 


Department Position 


I would like to be a member of the Children’s Theatre Conference 
Please check the National Theatre Organizations listed below with which you are 


affiliated. ; 


ANTA 
PUBLICATIONS ORDER FORM 


(Order the Educational Theatre Journal by issue and date. Order other publications 
by name and/or number as shown on opposite page.) 


Total Amount 
Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 


. 


J 


AETA PUBLICATIONS CURRENTLY AVAILABLE 


Educational Theatre Journal (give date of issue when ordering): 
Volume I, 1949, set of 2 $1 
Volume II (1950), Volume III (1951), Volume IV (1952) each set of 4 ....... 2 
Volume V (1953), Volume VI (1954), each set of 4 4 

1 
1 


Volume I—Volume IV, single issues 


Volume V—Volume VII, single issues 25 
Directories: 
3 AETA Members 1.25 
2) American Colleges and Universities Offering Curricular Programs in 
Children’s Theatre (included in ETJ, March, 1954) 25 


3) American Colleges and Universities Offering Degrees in Theatre (in- 
ta ETI, October, 1951) 1, 

4) Nonprofessional Community Theatres in the United States, 1952 ...... 1.00 

5) Stage Equipment and Supply Houses 25 

6) Summer Theatres (included in ETJ March issue each year) —........ 1.25 

my Lists: 

ee ) One Hundred Twenty Plays Recommended for Contest and Festival Use 
(included in ETJ, October, 1949) 1,00 


r 8) Director’s Choice: 70 Long Plays for High School; 24 Seldom Produced ‘ 
2 Favorites (included in ETJ, December, 1949) 1,00 
a 9) Director’s Choice: 80 One-Act Plays for High School (included in ET), 

4 October, 1950) 1.00 
Teaching Aids: 


2 10) Film Strips and Film Slides for Use in Teaching Theatre (included in 
ET], October, 1949) 
11) 16 mm. Films for Use in The Teaching of Theatre (included in ETJ, 
December, 1950) 1.00 
bo 12) —— for Use in Teaching Theatre (included in ETJ, October, oh 


13) A Program of Photographic Aids (included in ETJ, October, 

aa 14) Dramatics in the Secondary School 1,00 

: 18 Course of Study Materials for a High School Dramatics Course ~........... 00 
16) A Suggested Outline for a Course of Study in Dramatic Arts in the ss 


Secondary School 


Histories: 
17) AETA: Its Beginnings and Its Development 2 
18) American Theatre History: A Geographical Index (included in ETJ, 
December, 1949) 1.00 


Bibliographies: 

r 19) A Bibliography on Theatre and Drama in American Colleges and Uni- 

versities 2.00 

20) A Selected Bibliography and Critical Comment on the Art, Theory, and 
Technique of Acting 1.00 

21) A Bibliography of Costume Designs Published in Theatre Arts, 1916- 
1952. (included in ETJ, December, 1953) 1.25 


Others: 
22) The Educational Theatre in Adult Education 1.00 
23) Hane for Educational Theatre Conferences (imeluded in ETJ, Octo- ge 
ber, 1949) J 
24) An AETA File of Stage Lighting Theses (included in ETJ, March, 
1 


954) 1.25 
25) Basic Technical References (included in ETJ, December, 1952) ........ 1.00 


Order from 


The AETA Executive Office, The University of Texas, 


Austin 12, Texas 


(Order the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL by issue and date. 
Order other publications by name and/or number.) 


Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 


00 

00 


Uni 


versity of M ichigan 


i 


